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* To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that 
parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child. 
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united efforts as will secure for every child the highest ad- 
vantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 
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THE PRESIDENT’ S MESSAGE 




















"S00N THE Christmas lights will cheer the dusk of our 
New England winter. They will brighten the win- 
‘dows along the wind-swept streets of Providence, and 
fas 1 hurry homeward the friendliness of the tiny 
bulbs will take the edge off the raw cold that sweeps 
in from the bay. 

I shall see the lights in my own windows, and | 
shall be glad to get home. Inside, the darkness will 
Sbe broken only by the blurred radiance of small 
‘Christmas bulbs hanging in the evergreens. 

» Ishall remember my drive through the park—the 
pwithered gardens, the frozen lake, and the statue olf 
pRoger Williams, for whom the park was named. 
PMore than three hundred years ago he and a handful 
of companions found a haven here and gratefully 
named it for “God’s merciful providence.” Rhode 
Island’s capital city still bears the name those thank- 
‘ful men gave it long ago. 

| «Sitting here this evening I too count my blessings, 
big and little, as millions of you over the land are 
counting yours. We parents of today have a great 
deal to be thankful for. We can give our children so 
much. Our boys and girls have better educational 
Opportunities than any other generation has ever 
had. We are learning what wholesome personalities 
Tequire. Science has shown us how to cut down dis- 
€ases, and we are now well on our way to conquering 
pthe great epidemics of our time. Yes, we are indeed 
fortunate to be able to offer so much to our children. 

Yet we who can lavish such great gifts on our 
boys and girls—fine schools, wholesome personali- 


tes, good health—must give them far more than 
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ights at Christmastide 


these. We shall fail them deeply if we do not impart 
to them a stirring sense of the divine, if we do not 
instill in their hearts love and respect for their 
fellow man. We may have inherited age-old prob- 
lems, but we have also inherited age-old wisdom. If 
we would not fail our children we must guide them 
to that well of ancient wisdom and help them learn 
the lessons that are part of our noblest human 
heritage. 


PERHAPS the greatest lesson the greatest Teacher of 
all time taught us is contained in the plea that he 
himself called “ta new commandment”: 


That ye love one another; 
As I have loved you, that ye also love one another. 


Nor is it enough to love those whom it is easy to 
love. Christ made sure we would understand that he 
cast none outside the pale of his love. 

Again the holiday candles will glow during the 
cold, dark days. Again the music of this season will 
warm men’s hearts. And again the all-embracing en- 
treaty of the Teacher of Galilee returns to us from 
the sunlit hills and from the seaside where it was 


heard for the first time: 


These things I command you, that ye love one an- 


thervittr P firma 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


other. 
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MORE THAN a year ago our nation all but stopped its 
business and paused in its recreation to follow the 
Kefauver Committee’s crime hearings on television. 
Many writers for the daily papers observed that this 
experience in mass participation revealed an instru- 
ment of enormous social impact. Others saw in it 
the possibilities of a great public forum. Still others 
stressed the value of the new medium as a means of 
furthering democratic ideals and promoting interest 
in political and social issues. Certainly the interest 
shown by Americans of all ages in the televised 
presentations of the recent national political conven- 
tions and campaigns confirms the educational po- 
tentialities of television. 
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Paul Witty 
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d Our Children’s Futu 


Nevertheless educators view the advent of televi- 
sion with mixed feelings. Some enthusiastically en- 
dorse it, emphasizing its possibilities for widespread 
classroom use. But some question even its potentiali- 
ties, citing the inroads television has already made 
upon children’s leisure time, with consequent neglect 
of more wholesome activities. One critic has observed 


that television may prove “as dangerous to culture 
as the atom bomb is to civilization.” 
Many parents and teachers who acknowledge the 


appeal of television emphasize its possible ill effects 


upon boys and girls because of the relatively low 


quality of current programs. Repeatedly, harmful 
results are cited by parents. “Television,” they say, 
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Television, like every influential device when 

first introduced into our daily life, is a highly 
controversial topic. And, as usual, it has both 
advocates and opponents. There is, however, 
general agreement on a single point: that the ques- 
tion of television's effect on growing boys and 

girls is paramount. Therefore it continues to be the 
immediate responsibility of every parent and 
every teacher to study the situation impartially and 
guide the use of this new medium in such a way 
that its shortcomings may be corrected and its 


potentialities for good utilized to the full. 





“is turning our children into a generation of spec- 
tators. Life should be lived, not watched.” 

On the other hand, some teachers are already mak- 
ing effective use of the new medium by associating 
classroom work with televised presentations on sci- 
ence, history, or current events. And some parents 
report that television “has increased their happiness 
at home and drawn the whole family closer together.” 

A number of writers have called attention to the 
amount of time the average child gives to television 
—a disproportionate amount in terms of his needs for 
varied and balanced recreation. For example, Time 
(January 7, 1952) cites an investigation by Walter 
Clark showing that “the average 12- and 10-year-old 
spends 3.7 hours every school day before the screen. 
Over a week he is apt to spend 30 hours—five more 
than he spends in school.” 

Other writers have emphasized the low quality of 
the available programs, saying that the favorite pro- 
grams of both children and their parents contain 
little of educational value or artistic merit. 

In order to obtain reliable information about the 
amount of time devoted to television and about the 
favorite programs of parents, teachers, and children, 
I have made several studies of current conditions, 
some of which I have reported in the National 
Parent-Teacher. 


The Situation in 1950—51 


Statements and answers to questionnaires were 
assembled from 2,100 elementary school pupils of 
Evanston, Illinois, in April and May 1950. At that 
time 43 per cent had sets in their homes. These 
children watched television for an average of three 
hours daily (as compared with an hour and a half 
for children with no television sets in their homes). 
They reported that they spent much less time listen- 
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ing to the radio than watching television and that 
they went to the movies less often than formerly. 
About 70 per cent stated that television did not help 
them with their schoolwork; about go per cent 
believed that it did. 

The relationship between intelligence and the 
amount of “televiewing” was studied. The IQ’s of 
pupils in grades three to six were correlated with the 
hours they devoted to television. In every grade the 
correlations were insignificant. There was also little 
correlation between the results of educational tests 
and the amount of time spent on television. Excessive 
time so occupied, however, seemed to be associated 
with somewhat lower grades. 

Parents too were questioned, and more than 1,700 
replied. Fifty-five per cent of television set owners ap- 
proved of children’s programs generally; 25 per cent 
endorsed certain ones. But only 16 per cent of the 
nonowners approved of children’s programs. 

The reasons given for approval were the enter- 
tainment and educational values of the programs; 
for disapproval, the fact that, some of the programs 
were violent, sensational, and overstimulating, that 
western movies were shown too often, and that the 
excessive amount of time devoted to television left 
little leisure for desirable outdoor activity or reading. 

About half of the teachers who were also ques- 
tioned cited minor or serious problems in some chil- 
dren—increased nervousness, drowsiness, lack of in- 
terest, and a decline in reading. About a third of 
the parents cited similar difficulties, stressing particu- 
larly the influence of television on reading and study. 
Nevertheless some parents and teachers thought tele- 
vision valuable in extending and enriching the child’s 
interests. Others mentioned improvement in family 
relationships. 

In April and May 1951 this study was repeated in 
Evanston. At that time 68 per cent of the pupils had 
television sets in their homes. They continued to 
enjoy about the same types of program but gave a 
little less time to them than they had in the preced- 
ing year. The average time was two and _ three- 
quarters hours. daily—about nineteen hours a week. 
The problems reported by teachers and parents were 
similar to those previously mentioned, but their inci- 
dence was smaller. Both studies revealed that watch- 
ing television is the leisure activity that has the 
strongest appeal for boys and girls, a time-consuming 
interest unapproached by any other. 


The Situation Now 

A survey made in April 1952 of pupils in grades 
one to six of schools in three Illinois towns—Calumet 
City, Barrington, and Skokie—showed that 88 per 
cent had television sets at home. This is slightly 
higher than the figure would probably have been 
for all homes in these communities. Eighty per cent 
may be more accurate. 














The average amount of time devoted each week to 
television was twenty-three hours—somewhat higher 
than that for preceding years. There was a slight 
difference in the averages from city to city. The aver- 
age in Calumet City was almost twenty-six hours per 
week, whereas in Skokie the average was twenty-two 
and in Barrington twenty-three. From these results 
there can be little doubt that television is maintain- 
ing its hold on boys and girls. The parents of these 
pupils, too, still spend large amounts of time before 
the screen. Their average in 1952 was twenty-one 
hours a week. 


Programs—Likes and Dislikes 


The following table shows the favorite programs 
of the children surveyed in this most recent study, 
listed from 1 to 10 in order of their popularity: 


1. I Love Lucy 6. Lone Ranger 

2. Red Skelton 7. Mama 

3. Space Cadet 8. Howdy Doody 

4. My Friend Irma 9. Noontime Comics 

5. Roy Rogers 10. Cowboys and westerns 


The favorites were similar in the three cities, 
although Calumet City is an industrial center, Skokie 
a semirural suburban community, and Barrington a 
town located in a rich farming area. The next table 
shows the favorite programs of the school children 
questioned in each of the three cities: 


CALUMET City 


1. I Love Lucy 6. Cowboys and westerns 
2. My Friend Irma 7. Lone Ranger 
3. Red Skelton 8. Howdy Doody 
j. Noontime Comics 9. Space Cadet 
5. Roy Rogers ro. Mama 
SKOKIE 
1. I Love Lucy 6. King Calico 
2. Space Cadet 7. Red Skelton 
3. Roy Rogers 8. Amos and Andy 
4. Mama g. Lone Ranger 
5. My Friend Irma 10. Howdy Doody 


BARRINGTON (Grades 4-6 only) 


1. I Love Lucy 6. Stu Erwin 


2. Red Skelton . Colgate Comedy Hour 


7 
3. Space Cadet 8. Stock car races 
4. Lone Ranger 9. Roy Rogers 
5. Baseball 10. Amos and Andy 


The parents’ favorites have changed somewhat 
during the past two or three years. At the time ol 
the first study Milton Berle, Arthur Godfrey, and 
sports programs led the list. Arthur Godfrey remains 
popular, but notice what has happened to the ratings 
of Milton Berle and of sports programs: 
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1. 1 Love Lucy 6. Movies 

2. Arthur Godfrey 7. News 

3. What’s My Line? 8. Red Skelton 

4. Mama 9. Sports 

5. Plays, theater, drama 10. Colgate Comedy Hour 


About 50 per cent of the teachers now own sets, 
as compared with only about 25 per cent in the two 
previous years. They spend, on the average, ten or 
eleven hours a week watching television and select 
these as their favorite programs: 


1. News commentators 6. See It Now 

2. Meet the Press 7. Drama 

3. What’s My Line? 8. Studio One 

f. Clifton Utley 9. Town Meeting 
5. | Love Lucy 10. Weather forecasts 


I Love Lucy leads the list for both children and | 


parents but ranks fifth on the list for teachers. Red 
Skelton is unusually popular, too, with parents, and 
Arthur Godfrey has maintained his place. The pop. 
ularity ratings of other programs have changed. 

Among the most disliked programs are Howdy 
Doody and Milton Berle—both formerly very pop- 
ular. Howdy Doody is eighth in the list of children’s 
favorites but first among the disliked programs. This 
presentation apparently evokes a strong reaction 
from children. Following is a table of the programs 
disliked by all three groups: 


PupPILs 


1. Howdy Doody I 
2. Milton Berle 2 
3. Captain Video 3. Wrestling 
4. Cowboys and 3. Dagmar 
westerns 4. Sid Caesar, Show 
5. Murder mysteries 5. Howdy Doody of Shows 


PARENTS ‘TEACHERS 


. Murder mysteries 1. Milton Berle 


. Milton Berle 2. Cowboys and 
westerns 


4. Cowboys and 
westerns 
5. Quiz and give- 
away programs 
Outlook for the Future 


In all three studies the children were asked to list 


the kind of programs they would like to see. The , 


older pupils suggested more good recent movies, 


~ 


more current events (especially about the U.S. gov: | 


ernment), more historical offerings, more musical 
programs, and more scientific presentations. The 
middle-grade children wanted more pictures of pio 
neers and historical events, dramatizations of favorite 
books, and movies about foreign lands and _ people. 
The lower-grade pupils requested more children’s 
plays and offerings depicting hobbies and crafts. 
Parents indicated their desire for a larger number 
of superior children’s programs, a greater variety ol 


educational presentations, and better musical offer: , 


ings, as well as improved reporting of news and 
political events. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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A gold cross, a gold anchor, and a small gold 
heart—all worn at the end of a long chain— 
, came to symbolize to one little girl those values i 
that time can riever corrode. As yuletide draws 
near this author sees again the child tugging at the : 
sits chain and hears too the abiding message of the : 
three golden treasures: faith, hope, and love. ) 
ns I. 
Ka 
4 
1 GREW up at a time when it was not unusual and ; 
) list not considered unreasonable for three generations 
The to live together under one roof. If there were ad- 
vies, justments to make, and I am sure there always were, 
gov- all three generations were expected to make them. 
sical As I look back on the situation, I do not see in it 
The any serious menace to the freedom of individual 
pic development or to family felicity. 
orite By far the most colorful figure and most persistent 
ople. influence in the lives of all of us who were sheltered 
ren’s by that roof was my maternal grandmother. She had 
already achieved her three-score years when a swift 
nber and sudden turn of fate carried her from a home of 
ty ol great comfort in the Old World to one of necessary 
offer. } economy in the New World. Those who knew her 
and at that time said that she made the change so quietly 


and so serenely that one would never guess she had 
known easier ways olf living. 
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I never saw my grandmother outwardly angry; 
yet no one in the family could administer a more 
impressive rebuke when the occasion called for it. 
I never remembered seeing her emotionally dis- 
traught; yet in her seventy-three years of living—as 
the mother of seventeen children, all but two of 
whom reached not only maturity but a ripe old age 
—she must have known many hours of anxiety and 
many moments of anguish. She carried about her an 
atmosphere of calm, of quiet, and of confidence, 
which even little children sensed and into which they 
crept for refuge in any storm. 

In the late afternoon of each day Grandmother 
reserved a period for meditation. She would come 
out of her room carrying a little bundle of books, 
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always her Bible and a well-worn copy of the English 
Book of Common Prayer, often Pilgrim’s Progress, 
sometimes a slender little volume of Blake, and 
occasionally an illustrated book of religious poetry, 
In spring and summer and autumn she would take 
her chair in the bay window of the dining room, 
which looked out over the vacant lot with its border 
of shady oaks, where the children played. In the 
winter she would seek the comfort of the kitchen 
and draw her chair close to the glow of the wood 
stove. 

It was understood that Grandmother was not to 
be interrupted at this time, but as my brother and 
I grew a little older she sometimes invited us into 
her meditations. Unconsciously a good teacher, she 
never taxed the capacity of young learners. She 
would recite a few familiar verses, read us a stanza 


of poetry, make some simple application to our | 


daily living, then drop a kiss upon each forehead 
and dismiss us with a nod. 

Through long years I am amazed at the vividness 
and vitality with which my grandmother’s memory 
lives with me. I can still hear the mellow tones of 
her voice caressing the well-known lines. I can still 
see her in her chair by the window, in her simple 
black dress with its tight-fitting bodice, its ample 
skirt, and a soft fall of white lace at her throat, into 
which was wound a long gold chain that fell into 
her lap. 


A Shining Trio 


At the end of that chain were three trinkets—a 
tiny gold cross, a little gold anchor, and a small 
gold heart. Three generations of babes had teethed 
on those trinkets. The little heart, because it was 
the roundest and smoothest of the three, bore great- 
est evidence of the gnawing of aching little gums 
and the painful efforts of eyeteeth to push their way 
through. “Faith, hope, and love, these three’’—sym- 
bols of enduring treasures that Grandmother wore 
at the end of her chain, cherished in her heart, and 
practiced in daily living. They were to her a source 
of strength and serenity and to all around her a 
wellspring of comfort and joy, changeless values in 
a changing world. 

If there is a timeliness in the appeal of these 
timeless gifts of the spirit, that season is Christmas, 
a season of deep religious significance for many and 
one of good will for all. It is a time that tugs at 
the heartstrings and loosens the purse strings, that 
stimulates in all of us a little more thought for 
others and a little less thought of self, a time that 
quickens in our hearts the hope of peace and the 
assurance of divine love. 

As Christmas approaches, those of the Hebrew 
faith keep the traditional Hanukkah, the festival of 
the lights, while those of Christian heritage move 
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through the Advent season of glad expectancy. Every- 
where—in the home, the school, the church, and the 
community—children lift their voices in the familiar 
carols. They read and hear stories new and old, 
which spring from the spirit of the season. They 
experience the happy excitement of preparations for 
the great feast day, the sweet and sacred ceremonies, 
and the joyful festivities that are both the gladness 
and the glory of Christmas. Surely home and school, 
church and community have an unusual opportunity 
to stress in the minds of children and youth the 
things of the spirit. 

With deep faith in their hearts the Magi set forth 
on their quest for the Babe of Bethlehem, guided 
by the star of hope and promise, whose burning rays 
still “lift the fringes of the night and light the dark- 
ened corners of the world.” With joy, bearing rich 
gifts for the young king, they came to the humble 
manger where Love was born. Thus St. Paul’s trinity 
of sturdy virtues—faith, hope, and love—is insepara- 
bly bound up with the spirit and the substance of 
Christmas. 


Enduring Ideals 


You will remember that the familiar quotation 
concludes, ‘““And the greatest of these is love.” Prop- 
erly, however, the first of these is faith; for hope 
springs from faith, and love itself is deep rooted 
in it. From the pen of an eminent scientist, trained 
to reach no conclusion save on the basis of sound 
facts and to measure results with instruments of 
incalculable delicacy and accuracy, comes this sig- 
nificant statement on faith: 

“This age-old struggle is upon us, the struggle be- 
tween faith in the physical world and faith in some- 
thing deep and transcendent beyond it. . . . Surely 
in this time of the testing of the nations, in this age 
of science triumphant, which is also an age of faith 
persistent, man is reaching out toward communion 
with that great Spirit in the universe before whose 
face the generations rise and pass away.” We have 
great need of that faith today; in it there is power— 
power to keep our bodies sound, our minds sane, 
our spirits sturdy, our homes steadfast, our families 
united, and our lives serene. 

The second of these is hope. To all of us that 
must mean more than the desire for something un- 
possessed or the longing for something beyond our 
grasp. Surely it is rather a reaching upward and out- 
ward for unfailing guidance, a few clear-cut ideals, 
a few unalterable principles that we keep because 
we know “in the keeping of them there is great 
reward.”” For more than two thousand years the great 
ideal of Christmas has stirred men’s souls and forti- 
fed their hearts and minds. Its influence is im- 
measurable, its powers incalculable. 

“And the greatest of these is love,” urged upon 
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us today by leaders in every field of thought, not 
only as a spiritual virtue, but also a material asset 
essential to personal happiness and individual suc- 
cess. In a time of alphabetic labels it has found its 
way into the A. B. C.’s of modern terminology. There 
are many asylums for the needy, infant welfare sta- 
tions, homes for orphaned children, and refuges for 
the homeless aged, where staff members and indi- 
vidual volunteers are urged to give an hour or two 
a day or a week of t. 1. c.—tender, loving care. It is 
a quality as basic to the health of babies as orange 
juice and cod-liver oil. It is the affection that is nec- 
essary to the well-being of all growing children and 
the sympathetic companionship without which the 
aged spend lonely, weary years. 


The Power and the Peril 


We live in perilous times, in a world dominated 
by tremendous power, in a nation that has soared 
to a dizzy height of world influence, in a civiliza- 
tion caught up in a great struggle for the mind of 
man. In this struggle Charles Malik, minister to the 
United States from Lebanon, points out that the Old 
World has a significant material advantage over the 
new in sheer massiveness of space and population; 
that in the course of developing years it must out- 
strip the physical and human resources which op- 
pose it. How shall the United States meet this 
destiny-bearing fact? Only by matching quantity 
with quality, by developing citizens of such mental 
strength, moral stature, honor and humility, and 
breadth of understanding that by the very quality 
of their being they shall triumph over material dis- 
advantages. 

Surely it is not man’s material progress that is the 
final measure of his stature or the force that will 
lift the level of civilization in his time. The more 
power science places in his hands, the greater oppor- 
tunity he has for good and evil. The home, the 
church, and the school are faced with the challeng- 
ing task of teaching boys and girls how to use power 
as a constructive force in building the good life for 
all. We must help them to face the great issue: 
whether life is to be ruled by the fluctuating factors 
of power and profit, pleasure and prosperity, or by 
the enduring qualities of truth and honor, reason 
and beauty—those changeless values in a changing 
world. 





Mary E. Courtenay is assistant superintendent 
of the Chicago public schools, serving in the depart- 
ment of special education, and is known for her 
eloquent interpretations of values to live by. This 
article is adapted from an address given by Miss 
Courtenay at the 1952 national convention of the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 
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This is the fourth article in the basic course 


of the 1952-53 study program. 


Once again the answer to this question is explored, 
this time by an outstanding educator who investigates 
the reasons behind the current criticism leveled at 
our public schools. Does he go on the defensive? 

Far from it. Instead, Dr. Brownell points out a few 
truths to the members of his own profession and 
offers all of us some hard-hitting ideas for 


building a mutual trust and understanding 


that cannot readily be shaken. 





ARE WE 


NEGLECTING 


Ks: 


William A. Brownell 





THERE ARE well over 200,000 elementary schools in 
the United States. In view of this huge number any 
sweeping statements about what the schools are or 
are not doing are of course open to question. At 
most we can speak with confidence about what is 
happening in a particular school—perhaps only in 
a particular classroom. This fact should make us all 
more restrained both in our criticism and in our 
praise of the schools in general. It should also be 
reason enough to make writers avoid using that 
phrase “the schools.’” Unfortunately, however, there 
is no way to do so without complicating expression. 
So, having confessed my error in advance, I go along 
with my fellow writers. 

Among current criticisms of present-day schools 
none is more general or more persistent than that 
the three R’s are being neglected. The-extent of this 
neglect seems to depend on the critics making the 
charge; some insist that it is little less than scandal- 
ous. And the reasons given for it also vary from pet- 
son to person. Certain critics hold that it is part of 
a deliberate, calculated plan to substitute some new 
kind of unwanted and feared institution for the 
schools that educated our adult population. 

To this criticism—that the three R’s are no longer 
being taught as they should be taught—school off- 
cials and teachers have reacted not only according 
to their individual dispositions but also according 
to what they consider their professional responsibil- 
ities. Some have ignored the complaints, perhaps 
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hoping that a seeming or actual indifference will 
force the critics into silence. Others have overreacted, 
sometimes to the point of regarding the complainers 
as dangerous nitwits and troublemakers, if not sub- 
yversive elements in our society. Still others have cor- 
rectly assessed the seriousness of the situation, main- 
tained their balance, and undertaken to collect and 
examine the facts. 

Fortunately most professional educators belong in 
this last class. They believe that parents have the 
right, indeed the obligation, to be concerned about 
what the schools are doing. But a small minority has 
not been so reasonable. More than one member of 
this group has expressed indignant amazement at 
the public’s attitude. To them it is beyond under- 
standing that anyone should ever have had any 
doubt about the schools’ continuing to teach read- 
ing, arithmetic, spelling, and the skills of communi- 
cation. “Of course we believe in the three R’s,” they 
say. “We have always believed in them. How in the 
world could you think anything else?” 

Even if relatively few professional educators take 
this position it is nevertheless most interesting be- 
cause it suggests how and why the complaints have 
originated. To me—and I am a professional educator 
—there is no mystery at all in the fact that many 
citizens think the schools nowadays are doing very 
little about the three R’s. What have we said or 
done to make them think otherwise? In fact, we in 
the profession can be readily condemned by our own 
words, not because we don’t speak the truth but 
because we say only part of the whole truth. 


Errors of Omission 


Allow me to illustrate. In more 


sé 


than town 
child-centered curriculum” is a 
fighting phrase that can separate the school staff 
from the community and even divide the staff within 
itself. There are those who loathe the phrase and 
those who accept it as gospel. But all of them would 
agree that the basic ideas behind the child-centered 
curriculum can be summed up in this way: 


one 
the expression the 


1. The child should want to learn what he learns 
for reasons of importance to himself—that is, his 
needs and interests, both present and future. 


2. The child (like any other human being) is 
more than a mind. Besides his brain he possesses 
emotions; he grows up actively with people; he de- 
velops a personality. Therefore he should acquire 
happy, wholesome, and fruitful ways of living and 
dealing with others. 


3- Accordingly the school has a responsibility to 
foster both mental and emotional growth. 


4. Indeed it is doubtful if the child’s mental abil- 
ity can be fully realized unless adequate attention 
is also given to the other aspects of his nature 
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Note that in this list J have not once mentioned 


subject matter. And there’s the rub, Many people 


would think that my failure to name specific subjects 
means they would not be taught. I have not said 
that under the child-centered curriculum we shall 
teach arithmetic; therefore I mean that we shall 
not do so. 

The error in this reasoning is apparent once it is 
bared, but it is not bared often enough! If parents 
hear the school staff and educational experts talk 
only about wholesome personality, well-rounded de- 
velopment, good social adjustment, and the educa- 
tion of the “total child,” what are they to believe? 
How can they help thinking that the elementary 
curriculum as they knew it has been abandoned for 
nothing more substantial than beautiful words and 
fine phrases? How are they to know that not only is 
something being done about these general goals they 
hear about but that at the same time the schools are 
going steadily ahead to meet the traditional goals 
they do not hear about? 

In a word, we are all in a curious dilemma. On 
the one hand, educators, having newly realized the 
significance of the child—his nature, his purposes, 
and his personal and social development—talk only 
about this side of his education. They know full well 
that they will, as always, teach the skills known as 
the three R’s, but they do not say so. On the other 
hand, parents and other citizens, who know from 
practical experience the importance of these skills, 
talk only about them, assuming that the other essen- 
tial goals will be taken care of somehow, somewhere. 

Yet we are not so far apart as we seem to be. Our 
trouble is chiefly one of communicating with each 
other. And if either party—parents or educators—in 
the current contention is to be especially blamed, in 
my Opinion it should be my profession. Too many 
educators have failed to explain, to define terms, 
to work with members of the community on the 
basis of mutual understanding. And we are now pay- 
ing the cost in suspicion and criticism. 

I believe, then, that wherever such suspicion and 
criticism exist, members of the community and pro- 
fessional educators in that community should get 
together and work together instead of making con- 
tinual charges and countercharges against each other. 

I believe too that if the general public knew what 
the better elementary schools are attempting to do 
about the three R’s, those attempts would be widely 
and enthusiastically supported. I should like to have 
parents, upon the hearty invitation of local school 
personnel, gain this knowledge at first hand. I should 
like to see them do this by participating in the work 
of the schools so that they understand the changes 
that are taking place in emphasis, in the direction 
of learning, in the kinds of experience children are 
given, and in the ways being used to assess and 
evaluate learning at all stages. 
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The Three R’s in Retrospect 


All I can do here, in the rapidly vanishing space 
allowance I have, is to tell a little of the tremendous 
story that I wish all parents might know. For the 
whole of it makes a truly tremendous story, one 
written over the past half century by hundreds of 
thousands of dedicated public school teachers and 
ofhcials, research investigators, educational thinkers, 
textbook authors and publishers (who do have inter- 
ests that go beyond making money), curriculum ex- 
perts, and many others. 

The three R’s of my childhood, in the first decade 
of this century, were taught in the spirit of formal 
discipline. As pupils we multiplied numbers like 
3,407,098 by numbers like 657,384, and we added 
banks of six or eight numbers as many places wide. 
We found the greatest common divisor and the least 
common denominator of fractions with denomina- 
tors of sixths, elevenths, twentieths, thirty-thirds, and 
forty-ninths. We added, subtracted, multiplied, and 
divided compound denominate numbers with as 
many as five and six terms. We solved intricate ver- 
bal problems representing highly improbable if not 
impossible situations. And why did we do these 
things? Literally because they were hard. Doing them 
trained “the powers of the mind.” 

Then after years of careful psychological research 
came the collapse of faith in formal discipline. No 
longer could we assemble and defend an elementary 
curriculum merely on the basis of its difficulty. 
Another basis had to be found, and _ beginning 
roughly in 1910 we started the search for a cur- 
riculum that would be related closely to the events 
and prospects of life itself. Immediately, in the light 
of this new conception of the curriculum, there 
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began a broad-scale attack upon the traditional ways | ¥ 
of offering the three R’s—an attack that has extended 

to the present day. It is certain to go on until most 

of us realize that when we talk about education we 

are talking about both sides of it—subject matter 
and healthy personality development. 


On the Way to a Better Curriculum f 


We have learned much, and we are still learning 
as we try to arrive at a truly functional curriculum, 
For one thing, we have learned that it is not enough 
merely to weed out and discard useless material 
relating to the three R’s, though of course this must 
be done. Nor is it enough to substitute material @ 
which we adults think may be far better; it may be © 
nothing of the sort. (Remember when children in © 
grades seven and eight were introduced to an exten. “ 
sive study of insurance and investments, sterile and; “ 
meaningless to the average school child, as “social 5 
arithmetic’’?) c 
On the other hand, we have learned that those 
three-R skills and information must be taught under 
two conditions: First, as far as possible children 


should be encouraged to exercise their intelligence in,  * 
learning—to understand rather than to memorize ; 
blindly. And second, again as far as possible, they‘ 
should have a chance to put to use what they learn . 


at the time of learning. Unless these conditions are 

met there can be no assurance that the child will 

retain what he has learned or, if he does retain it, 

that he will use it sensibly and profitably then or | 
later. 

I am not for a moment suggesting that our ele. | 
mentary schools, even the best ones, are doing a 
perfect job. Mistakes are being made. Not everything 
is known that needs to be known to build and man- 
age a functional curriculum. Teachers still have , 
much to discover before they can always challenge 
their pupils’ intelligence and put into use what is 
learned as it is learned. But all these shortcomings 
and many more can be cheerfully admitted without 
in the least affecting the important truth that the 
schools are on the way to a better curriculum in the 
three R’s. And in this continuous forward move- 
ment our school personnel need—far more than they 
lave realized—the active support and the full, sym- 
pathetic understanding of school patrons. Such sup- 
port and understanding I am sure they may have, il 
they will but reach out for it. 





William A. Brownell is dean of the school of edu 
cation at the University of California, after wide and 
varied experience as a teacher in high schools, col- 


leges, and universities. His special interests are edu- 
cational psychology and the teaching of arithmetic, 
on which he has published many books and articles. 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING IN 


Education? 
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e@ We have what the newspapers call a “teen-age 
crime wave” in our city and, as usual, there are 
charges that the schools are failing to teach good 
citizenship. Anyone who thinks about it knows that 
unruliness among youth has been pretty constant 
since Cain and Abel. That isn’t a good answer, of 
course, but what is? What are other communities 
doing?—Mrs. H. P. 


I know a New England city that recently became 
appalled at the high rate and high cost of vandalism. 
Public and parochial school leaders came together to 
work on this problem. It was also brought up before 
the city’s elected youth council. Such a coordinated 
attack seems certain to get results. 

San Diego, California, recently took the wraps off 
amore ambitious program. For many months teach- 
ers’ committees wrestled with the problem of what 
the schools could do to promote moral and spiritual 
education. They took up the larger issue of public 
education’s relation to religion. It touches your 
crime-wave question because many people trace law- 
lessness to failure to inculcate moral standards. Im- 
proving morals is, of course, a major concern of 
religion. 

At the moment all I have is a clipping from San 
Diego announcing a nine-point program adopted by 
the board of education. If you are interested more 
details can no doubt be supplied by that board on 
request. The program launched this fall calls for: 

1. Teaching “the great importance of religion and 
church life in American society and encouraging 
children to maintain close affiliations with church 
or synagogue.” 

2. Including in the elementary-school curriculum 
a study of the contributions of religious institutions 
to community life. 

3. Setting up a tenth-grade experimental course 
in which one unit would be designated ‘Man's 
Search for Religion.” 

4. Using inspirational materials and related read- 
ings in various subjects, particularly literature, his- 
tory, the social studies, and science. 


5: Using books on comparative religion such as 
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One God by Florence Mary Fitch, which will be 
made available in the elementary schools. More 
advanced books will be supplied in the secondary 
schools—all with the idea of developing spiritual 
values, good character, and ethics and of emphasiz- 
ing the effectiveness of the church and religion in 
human life. 


6. Encouraging teachers to use and teach the 
meaning of mottoes and quotations that summarize 
the ideals of good morals, high ethics, and spiritual 
values. 

7. Putting into all schools a calendar of holidays 
and holy days and urging children to tell about 
religious holidays of interest to them. 


8. Using the Biblical account of the Ten Com- 
mandments and simple inspirational psalms, such 
as the Twenty-third, and continuing to keep the 
Bible as a reference book in all classrooms and all 
school libraries. 

g. Developing reverence through simple, nonsec- 
tarian devotional exercises at appropriate times. 
These would include nonsectarian prayers, prayerful 
songs, inspirational poems, and quotations from in- 
spirational literature. 

This program is the most practical application of 
the recommendations of the Educational Policies 
Commission in its book, Moral and Spiritual Educa- 
tion in the Public Schools that has come to my 
attention. 


e@ Which do you think is better, a system that has 
eight grades of elementary school and a four-year 
high school or the so-called 6—3-—3 plan with a junior 
high school between elementary school and senior 
high? We must build new schools, so this decision is 
very important to us.—L. M. 


The answer to a question like this must come from 
your own citizens and board of education, based on 
advice from experts—and much more information! 

In rural sections today you will find splendid con- 
solidated schools with grades from one through 
twelve operating in the same building or linked 
buildings. Is this 8-4, or is it 1-12? The progression 
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of students is so continuous that any attempt to sub- 
divide the program seems ridiculous. 

In cities the situation may be quite different. For 
advanced students the cost of laboratories alone 
often dictates separate buildings for the upper-grade 
groups. In Baltimore recently the board of educa- 
tion faced the problem of providing for Negro stu- 
dents high school facilities equal to those of the 
famous Polytechnic High School. To do so would 
cost at least seventy-five thousand dollars, so the 
board broke its segregation rule and opened “Poly” 
to Negro students who could pass the stiff exams. 

Out on Long Island the citizens and educators of 
Great Neck are trying out a new pattern of organiza- 
tion. It can be called 3~3-3-3. The elementary 
grades have been further subdivided into two 
groups, one for kindergarten and the first three 
grades and a second for what we call intermediate 
grades. 

What’s back of this? Great Neck, a well-to-do 
suburb, thinks that schools for very young children 
should be close to their homes. For this age level 
they believe it is important that teachers and parents 
maintain friendly and frequent contact. Also they 
wish to keep the bus transportation of younger chil- 
dren at a minimum. 

With all this in mind Great Neck tried out small, 
close-to-home schools of eight to ten rooms, with 
space for assemblies, library, physical education, and 
meals. The citizens liked the first three schools so 
well that a fourth has been added and three more 
are planned. 

What do parents think of this plan? Board pres- 
ident Max J. Rubin says this: “The parents feel that 
they are part of the school system. They know that 
we want their advice and their assistance. A spirit 
of friendliness and cooperation among parents and 
teachers helps to provide a better learning and grow- 
ing environment for children.” 

Great Neck’s new formula need not—probably 
should not—be yours. In fact, why should your 
thinking about a proper school organization be con- 
trolled by any formula? Why not build schools té 
fit the kind of education and the kind of community 
relations you want? Why be bound by the grade 
system? This itself is a fairly recent invention in 
American education, and many educators question 
the usefulness of our rigid twelve-rung educational 
ladder. 


e@ We live in a small community, so the curriculum 
of our high school is quite limited. My son, who is 
a junior there, has a scientific turn of mind. He has 
taken all the science and mathematics the school 
offers. He would like to take physics, but there is no 
such course. Is there any way he can continue his 
preparation for college with more work in science? 
—Mrs. L. H. D. 
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Ask the principal about supervised correspondence 
courses. Many schools use them to enrich curric. 
ulums when there are not enough interested students 
to warrant organizing a course. Correspondence 
courses are available from a number of state univer. 
sities—Nebraska, Columbia, Wisconsin, and others— 
as well as from commercial correspondence schools 
with long and distinguished records. 

Many of our boys and girls in the upper grades 
are taking more responsibility for their own educa- 
tion. On one super-hot Sunday this summer I met 
such a boy. As I entered the home to visit his parents 
I was introduced to this chap, who will be a senior 
next year. After a brief greeting he returned hur. 
riedly to some books and notes on the porch table, 
explaining, “I’ve got to be ready for a session in 
another hour.” 

Later his father explained that the “session” was 
a meeting of a high school science club. This was 
not a school club under a teacher’s supervision, 
although all members were students. A handful of 
boys and a few girls, all science-minded and all 
headed for college, had decided to prepare them. 


ee 


—- eee 


selves with advanced math, which was not given in | 

. . ° } 
the high school. As instructor they enlisted a young | 
graduate student at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- | 


nology. So here they were in the midst of a hot 
summer slaving away at self-assigned tasks. 

In Cleveland one of the universities offers a class 
with no instructor listed or assigned. The students 


decide what they need to learn, and then they find | 


the instructors who can give them what they want. 
Sometimes there may be only one instructor for the 


~~ 


class, but more often a number of teachers are called 


in. 

Not only can students be entrusted with their own 
education; sometimes they can teach their teachers. 
Max J]. Herzberg, tormer president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, tells of one of the 
best teaching jobs he ever saw—by a high school 
student. This boy, a camera fan, knew photography 
backward and forward. Some of the teachers decided 
they wished to know better how to use their cameras. 


So someone had the wisdom to call in this high © 
school student, who in a few lessons taught them , 


the intricacies of cameras and how to take good 
pictures. 

Nowadays our schools are filled with bright, fast- 
learning, resourceful children. As one Long Island 
science teacher told me, “My biggest problem is to 


try to keep up with my class.”” Such ability tends to | 


become stifled when it is chained to routine class 
patterns. More and more we must find ways of 
enabling capable youngsters to speed ahead with 
their education. We can let them teach themselves, 


e } 
take correspondence courses, work independently, 


and even teach us a thing or two. 
—WILLIAM D. BoOUTWELL 
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Key Words Outworn.—School librarians are listening hard 
these days to the everyday speech of modern youth, so 
they can make card catalogues more useful. The question 
came up in Chicago, where high school students searched 
library files in vain for entries on “Dating,” 
and “Fraternities.” The information was there but under 
headings in the mode of an earlier day—‘Caricatures,” 
“Courtship,” and “Greek-letter Societies.” 


“Cartoons,” 


Pups Get Lonely Too.—Make a note on your calendar 
now to keep an eye on the family dog next September. 
August may have its dog days, but September has its dog- 
losing days, according to the head of a dog food firm. Dog 
disappearances, he says, hit a high just after school opens. 
What's behind these canine vanishings? Pups get depressed 
when their pals return to classes so they wander unhappily 
off in search of consolation and diversion. 


New Chairman.—The U.S. National 
UNESCO recently elected Walter H. C. 
succeed Luther Evans, librarian of Congress, whose term 
expired in October. The new head served as deputy 
director general of UNESCO from 1947 to 1950 and is 
now vice-president of the 
Affairs, a private 
Washington, D. C. 


Commission for 
Laves chairman to 


Institute of Governmental 


research agency with headquarters in 


The Lasting Lure of Lovely Ladies.—Staff 
France’s famed art museum, the Louvre, are expecting 
hard-to-deliver messages during the holiday season. 
Last year the postman brought a bright New Year’s greet- 
ing addressed simply to “Mona 
Since 1880 letters from admirers, all of them serious, have 
come in for this tantalizing creature, whose enigmatic 
smile is still captivating hearts after four hundred and 
fifty years. Mona’s number one rival in the Louvre is the 
Venus de Milo. That lady had a suitor who appeared 
faithfully each morning at eleven on the dot, sat on a 
stone bench near the charming Venus, and left only when 
guards ushered him out at closing time. 


members of 


some 


” 


Lisa, Louvre, Paris. 


Curdled English._Spare a compassionate thought for the 
poor milkman who plucked this message from an empty 
quart bottle on a doorstep on his route: 
we don’t want milk every day. We want milk like this: 
Today we want milk. Tomorrow we don’t. And the next 


day will be just like the day before and the day after 
tomorrow...’ 


“Dear milkman, 


Healing Art—To cheer the sickabed the Norwegian Min- 
istry of Social Affairs is placing copies of well-known 
paintings on the walls of hospital wards. When the pro- 
ject is completed ten thousand works of art will hang 
in the wards of Norway’s four hundred hospitals. 
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NOTES FROM THE NEWSFRONT 


New Zeal.—More and more husbands are helping their 
wives with household chores these days, and—reflecting 
the same trend—more and more high school boys are en- 
rolled in homemaking courses. Not only are they en- 
thusiastic about the art of cooking, but they unanimously 
enjoy working and playing with nursery school children. 
Classes in which boys and girls study homemaking together 
are now part of the curriculum in twenty-one states. 


Air Aid for Birds.—An unusually early wave of winter 
swept across Europe this year, overtaking flocks of swallows 
winging southward. Some of the hardier birds managed 
to escape, but thousands of young ones fluttered about on 
lawns, too weak for flight. In Graz, Austria, the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals promptly en- 
listed friends to catch the young swallows, then chartered 
a plane to fly them to Fiume, Yugoslavia. There on the 
warm shores of the Adriatic the birds were set free to 
continue south on their own wing power. A Yugoslavian 
airline wrote off the cost of the mercy lift. 


High Tide, Low Tide.—Feeling blue? Don’t let it get you 
down, for blue days and happy days follow one another 
almost as regularly as the rise and fall of the sea, reports 
a University of Pennsylvania professor who has been study- 
ing human emotions for more than seventeen years. The 
ebb and flow of good spirits, he explains, is tied up with 
the building up and giving out of energy. As energy 
grows, we feel better and use our strength. When we over- 
draw our store, energy sinks and feelings of depression and 
weariness set in. One cycle of ups and downs, his study 
shows, covers from thirty-three to thirty-six days. 


These Dolls Teach.—Little Hopi Indian girls learn about 
the religion of their tribe through dolls called Kachinas, 
which represent supernatural spirits and dancers who 
honor these spirits. The youngsters get their dolls—along 
with gifts like sweets, fruits, and toys—during a series 
of Kachina festivals that take place each year from De- 
cember to July. 


School by Request—A New York photographer covering 
the Point Four Program in Iran was asked to take some 
pictures showing how visual aids were used in a new village 
school. When he arrived he found he was a month early 
for opening day, but an obliging teacher summoned a 
group of pupils for an impromptu class so he could get 
his pictures. The teacher crammed into the lesson all the 
visual aids on hand while the photographer shot away. 
After he had picked up his camera and left, the teacher 
told the children they could go too. But they refused. 
They liked school. Ten days later the photographer 
passed through the village again and found teacher and 
pupils still at work in the only school open in Iran! 
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SOME GREAT people of specific genius seem far re- 
moved from our ordinary selves. For example, when 
we contemplate the works of a mathematical genius, 
few of us have any intimate feeling that we might 
almost have done what he has done, that in looking 
upon his accomplishment we look also upon our 
own deeper selves. Rather we honor him from afar, 
amazed at the ranging distance of his mind. If we 
set ourselves to follow where he has led, we go step 
by careful step. At no point on the journey are we 
suddenly haunted by a feeling that the mental land- 
scape is familiar, that we have been there before. 

Other great people, those whose genius lies in the 
area of human relations, do have a way of seeming 
like ourselves writ large. Through them we do not 
so much discover new knowledge as recover some 
lost or neglected part of ourselves. 
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Stages of “Feeling With’ 


Fellowship of Kindred Minds 


To illustrate this peculiar greatness in which we 
meet ourselves face to face, we might quote, for 
example, certain sentences from the now well-known 
page that an insurance company published in tribute 
to Abraham Lincoln. “Why do we love this man, 
dead long before our time? What was there about 
Abraham Lincoln?” They give various answers that 
add up to one fact: Lincoln was no stranger to our- 
selves; he was ourselves as we might be. ““No matter 
how mixed up things got, Abe made you feel that 
the answer was somewhere among those old rules 
that everybody knows: no hurting, no cheating, no 
fooling.” Or again, “Abe Lincoln always... 
thought what most people thought when _ they 
stopped to think. . .. He was everybody, grown 4 
little taller.” 
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“Heaven is not reached at a single bound,” 

says the exhorting poem that an earlier generation 
knew by heart. It isn’t indeed. Neither is physical 
adulthood. Neither is mental maturity. And only 
by a slow process of heaven-guided unfolding 

does the human spirit find its fulfillment in the 


achieving of far-flowing, creative good will. 


Or we might take a passage from Kahlil Gibran’s 
book Jesus—a passage in which Asaph, the Orator of 
Tyre, is trying to put his finger on what was unique 
in the way this young Nazarene talked, a very differ- 
ent way from that of the professional orator: 

“He would begin a story thus: “The ploughman 
went forth to the field to sow his seeds.’ 

“Or, ‘Once there was a rich man who had many 
vineyards.’ 

“Or, ‘A shepherd counted his sheep at eventide 
and found that one sheep was missing.’ 

“And such words would carry His listeners into 
their simpler selves, and into the ancient of their 
days. 

“At heart we are all ploughmen, and we love the 
vineyard. And in the pasture of our memory there is 
a shepherd and a flock and the lost sheep; 

“And there is the ploughshare and the wine press 
and the threshing floor. 

“He knew the source of our older selves, and the 
persistent thread of which we are woven.” 

In this type of greatness we witness a power to 
feel with the human race that represents the top-level 
accomplishment of man’s spirit. Here—to refer to 
last month’s article—is a with-feeling that is at the 
furthest remove from the infant’s passive taking into 
himself of the mother’s moods. 


The Cycle of Spiritual Growth 


Last month we noted that the infant feels with 
his mother in the sense that her fear becomes his 
uneasiness, her irritation his anxiety, her joy his 
sense of well-being. Yet such empathy with the 
mother does not give the infant any power to enter 
with understanding and compassion into her delights 
and problems. He is as yet too much of her to be 
able to stand beside her. 
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We noted further that the infant, to grow up, 
must become the child in whom self-awareness dawns 
and is gradually consolidated. To become himself, 
he must go away from that first intimate relationship 
with his mother. Often the process is hard. Often it 
is marked by inner and outer conflict. But if growth 
continues, the reward is great. The child becomes at 
last the mature human being who can, on a new and 
more inclusive level, recover his lost with-feeling. 
That feeling will embrace now many different peo- 
ple and humanity at large, and it will no longer be 
the passive feeling of an infant who is acted upon by 
another’s moods, but the active feeling of a person 
who is a creative agent of human understanding and 
good will. 

Those whom we honor as great in the field of 
human relations and in whom we recognize our best 
selves have worked their way through this spiritual 
cycle. They have “left home,” walked alone, and 
then ‘“‘returned home’’—not to some one small house 
but to the house of humanity in which there are 
many mansions. 


Graded Adventures in Shared Living 


By what stages does the individual move from the 
passive empathy of his first weeks of life to the active 
empathy of his mature years? We need to explore 
this question well in order to understand many 
behavior patterns along the way. 

The first important stage is the passive one, the 
purely receptive one; for it is in this period of 
infancy that the new human being must gain, by 
contagion from his mother’s moods and her way of 
handling him, a pervasive sense of well-being on 
which to base his later self-confidence and his feeling 
that it is good to be alive. 

The second stage—which begins as soon as muscu- 
lar coordination has gone far enough to make pos- 
sible certain rudimentary purposeful actions, such 
as grasping—is that of learning where the self ieaves 
off and the nonself begins. This is the initial venture 
in “leaving home” and going it alone. Parents com- 
ment on it when they say that a youngster is devel- 
oping a will of his own. As time passes and toddler- 
hood is achieved, the onetime helpless infant be- 
comes very much a person in his own right. He 
learns to say ““No’’—which, though it may not always, 
from the parental point of view, be said wisely or 
at the right time, is a considerable accomplishment 
for a human being who a few months before could 
only passively receive whatever was done to him. He 
explores. He tries out language, so vital to his later 
with-feeling as well as to his present selfhood. He 
variously takes the world of the nonself in hand and 
tries to make all sorts of things. He asks questions. 
He becomes possessive, sometimes fiercely possessive, 
about his own toys. In a myriad different ways, in 
brief, he announces that he is becoming himself—no 
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longer just a part of the mother but an independent 
human being. 

While this consolidation of the self is taking place, 
however, he is also beginning to enter upon the 
shared life of his human kind. He is learning his 
first habits of cleanliness and courtesy, is learning to 
give as well as take, is learning to help and to share. 
At the outset, and indeed for a long time, he does 
these things in order to win the responses he needs— 
in order to feel loved and approved and therefore 
right with himself. His first social actions, in short, 
are not actually infused with any with-feeling. They 
are in the service of his ego-consolidation. But they 
are a very important preparation, none the less, for 
his later growth into all that we mean by the term 
fellow feeling. 





© H. Armstrong Roberts 


Moving Toward Maturity 


Obviously the child’s first sense of group-belonging 
involves the family. It is his family, and he claims it 
as jealously as he claims his toys. Also, however, to 
the extent that he shares possessions and experiences 


with other members of the family, he begins to learn 
four all-important facts: that other people have 
rights; that each of them has a right to be different; 
that they have feelings like his own; and that it is 
fun to do things with them. If he learns these facts 
well and happily, he is on his way toward an ever 
more inclusive power to feel with his fellow human 
beings. 

School invites him into a situation where he has 
to learn to combine independence with interde. 
pendence in a new way. He has to work and play 
with a fairly large number of children of his own 
age group. From them, if he works and plays with- 
out too much inner and outer conflict, he learns 
many an important lesson about the similarities and 
differences of human individuals. 

Later he enters upon the “best friend” period— 
which can be one of the happiest and most sig- 
nificant periods of his life. To his parents at this 
time he may seem something of a problem. He 
carries incredible objects in his pockets, despises soap 
and water, cannot cross a room without knocking 
something over, often develops mannerisms that are 
outright silly, starts on errands and wanders off 
somewhere else. Yet if he has a best friend and is 
learning to love that best friend as himself, he is 
doing all right; he is on his way toward maturity. 

In adolescence, we know, the young person has 
an intense with-feeling where his own age group is 
concerned—combined, many times, with alienation 
from both the child world and the adult world. His 
concentrated effort to become acquainted with his 
own strange new self and to believe in the adequacy 
of that self makes him repudiate both the child he 
once was and the adult who exerts over him an 
authority that seems an affront to his independence. 
Again, however, he is doing all right if he manages 
to establish good work and play relationships with 
companions of both sexes, if he does this without too 
drastically affronting the rights and feelings of other 
age groups. 

Beyond adolescence lies adulthood. There also, if 
the with-feeling has developed soundly at each stage, 
lies maturity. To the extent that the physical adult 
is also the mature human being, he will, more and 
more as the years pass, include his fellow man in 
his understanding and good will. To the extent that 
he does this, his own mind’s health is secure, and 
those who come under his influence will feel more 
able to be their own best selves. 





~~ 


The only true knowledge of our fellow man is that which enables us 
to feel with him—which gives us a fine ear for the heart-pulses that are 


beating under the mere clothes of circumstance and opinion.— 


GEorGE ELIOT. 
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Fifteen years ago the mystery of why civilized 
man’s teeth continue to decay, despite better 

health and better nutrition, bade fair to remain 
unsolved. But then came a series of discoveries, 
almost accidental in nature, that pointed the way 
toward a hitherto unsuspected method of 


prevention—the fluoridation of water. 


The Facts About 
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FOR GENERATIONS dental research workers have sought 
the answer to one of the most perplexing and wide- 
spread of all civilized ills—decaying teeth. And over 
the years first one theory and then another has been 
proposed, tested, and found wanting. 

Two decades ago, however, a strange, unlooked- 
for clue presented itself. A group of workers were 
absorbed in quite a different problem, the problem 
of why some people developed an unsightly brown 
mottling on the enamel of their teeth. It was while 
the men were “‘spotting” the location of these partic- 
ular people on a map of the United States that they 
noticed a peculiar fact: The men and women with 
stained teeth all lived in certain well-defined sections 
of the country. Apparently something in their en- 
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| fluoridated Water 


Decay 


Henry F. Helmholz, M.D. 
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vironment—perhaps in the air, food, or water—must 
be affecting the enamel of the teeth. 

So they tested the water in those localities to see 
whether it might contain some substances in amounts 
not ordinarily found elsewhere. Sure enough, all 
water tested did have one feature in common—a 
more than usually large concentration of one chem- 
ical, fluoride. 

Of course it was necessary to check and recheck 
the results and compare them with analyses of water 
from other localities. But eventually Dr. H. Trendley 
Dean, Dr. Frederick $. McKay, and their colleagues 
were able to announce that mottled teeth were caused 
by a higher than normal fluoride content in the 
drinking water. 
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This was an interesting fact to research workers, 
but the next discovery was the one that promised 
far more exciting results. In 1938 Dr. Dean demon- 
strated that in those communities where people's 
teeth were markedly mottled, there was less tooth 
decay! Later, in 1942, this same relationship between 
fluoride and tooth decay was found in the school 
children of twenty-one American cities. In other 
words, the more cases of markedly mottled teeth, the 
less work for the dentist. It seems that the rate of 
decay in human teeth is lowered in proportion to 
the fluoride content of the public water supply. 


The Favorable Content 


Then came more investigations. How much flu- 
oride must there be before it could be truly benefi- 
cial? The figures were as follows: A concentration of 
from 1.3 parts to 2.6 parts of fluoride to a million 
parts of water would mean that 18.3 to 29.8 per cent 
of the children would show no tooth decay. But with 
a concentration of ‘from 0.1 to 0.4 parts of fluoride 
to a million of water only 0.0 to 5.7 percent of the 
children would be free from cavities. (The emphasis 
is on children because of another discovery—that the 
only time fluoride acts to prevent decay is when 
children’s teeth are being formed, or “laid down.”’’) 

But what about the mottling? Must that be the 
price paid for sound teeth? Not necessarily, the 
research workers found. In certain areas children had 
clear, white teeth that were also free trom cavities. 
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Then they compared the amount of mottling with 
the amount of fluoride in the drinking water. They 
discovered that in places where there was a con. 
centration of one part of fluoride to a million parts 
of water not more than 10 per cent of the people 
had mottled teeth, and even among that 10 per cent 
the staining was very slight. Only the trained eye of 
the dentist could recognize minor changes in the 
enamel that in no way interfered with the natural 
beauty of the teeth. 

Thus it was determined that this particular flu. 
oride concentration would reduce tooth decay by 
about 50 per cent without changing the appearance 
of the teeth. The next step was a natural one—to try 
to prevent cavities by adding fluoride to public water 
supplies deficient in it. Today in many cities and 
towns children are receiving the benefits of fluori- 
dated water. And it has been found that the earlier 
and longer a child is exposed to fluoridated water 
during the period of dental development, the better 
are his teeth. 

Several communities cooperated in the early ex- 
periments, and since 1945-47 fluoridation has been 
in effect in Evanston, Illinois; Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; Lewiston, Idaho; Marshall, Texas; Newburgh, 
New York; and Sheboygan, Wisconsin. Three of these 
cities set up control groups in near-by communities 
that had no fluoride in their water. Three also car- 
ried on prefluoridation surveys. In all the cities in 
which fluoridation introduced there was a 
marked reduction in dental decay as compared with 
the control communities or the prefluoridation sur- 
vey. And by 1951 some hundred and eighty towns 
and cities were adding fluoride to their water supply. 
The state of Wisconsin was already fluoridating 
the water in sixty-six communities and planning to 
do so in thirty-seven more. 


was 


The Arguments Answered 


Why hasn’t every community in the country done 
the same thing for the sake of its children’s dental 
health? Chiefly because of certain misconceptions 
and objections voiced by people who are not yet 
fully familiar with the truth about fluoridation. Let 
us look briefly at the principal objections and com- 
pare them with the known facts. 


Objection 1: Fluoride, even in a concentration of 
one to one million, has a harmful effect on human 
beings. 


On the contrary, three million persons in these 
United States have been living all their lives in areas 
where the natural water supply contains fluoride in 
concentrations as high as that recommended—and 
sometimes higher. In Texas some sixty-five thousand 
people have been drinking water with a fluoride 
content of from three to five parts per million of 
water for many years. Other than the mottling of 
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the teeth, no evidence of harmful effects has been 
discovered. Residents of many areas in other states 
have also been drinking water with a fluoride con- 
tent three to five times higher than the recommended 
amount. And no one has been able to show that in 
these areas there is an increase in kidney disease, in 
fractures (because of supposed brittleness of bones), 
or in the rapidity of cancer growth. 


Objection 2: Fluoride is a poisonous substance 
found in rat poison and in insecticides. 


It is found in these preparations, but we forget 
that almost any substance can act as a poison when 
given in excessive amounts. This is true of so potent 
a poison as chlorine, used in minute amounts almost 
universally to make water safe to drink. It is true of 
our common table salt and even of water, for both 
can be poisonous if taken in huge quantities. Flu- 
oride is perfectly safe in an amount of one part in a 
million, as evidenced by those three million people 
who have been drinking such fluoridated water for 
many decades. 


Objection 3: Fluoride causes unsightly stains on 
the teeth. 


Water with a high concentration of fluoride, when 
drunk during the period when teeth are “laid down,” 
does cause stains. Water containing the recommended 
concentration does not. 


Objection 4: Fluoridation of water is still in the 
experimental stage. 


The objectors overlook the fact that for centuries 
Nature herself has been carrying out such experi- 
ments in communities where people have always 
drunk water with a wide fluoride range. 


Objection 5: The cost is excessive. 


The answer here is a simple contradiction. The 
cost of fluoridation of an entire water supply is not 
excessive. It varies considerably from one community 
to another, but it averages about ten cents a person 
a year. In Wisconsin the average is from four to five 
cents per person when sodium silicofluoride is used 
and from twelve to fourteen cents when sodium flu- 
oride is used. But Grand Rapids, Michigan, uses 
sodium fluoride and spends six and a half cents a 
person annually. Nor does the size of the community 
make a difference. The cost is practically the same 
for villages as it is for large cities. 

As a matter of fact, for thirty years of fluoridation 
an individual would pay about as much as he would 
for one filling. And in localities where there is no 
fluoride in the water, 85 to go per cent of the chil- 
dren have cavities. Fluoridation is not merely the 
cheapest way to protect a community against tooth 
decay; it is the only way we know at the present time. 
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Objection 6: Fluoridation of the public water 
supply is mass medication. 


Fluoridation is not medication, any more than is 
the adding of chlorine to our water supply or a small 
amount of iodine to all our table salt. Fluoride sup- 
plies a missing element that is necessary to prevent 
cavities in places where Nature does not supply it in 
the proper amounts. Fluoridation is not a remedy, 
nor does its use constitute the treatment of any 
disease. 


Objection 7: Fluoridation is socialized medicine. 


It is no more socialized medicine than are all the 
other preventive methods that the medical profession 
has introduced, such as chlorination of water; pas- 
teurization of milk; immunization against smallpox, 
diphtheria, and typhoid fever; killing mosquitoes to 
prevent malaria and yellow fever; and many other 


effective procedures. 


Those Who Say “Aye” 


So much for the objectors. Now let us look at 
the supporters. The fluoridation of water to prevent 
dental decay has been recommended by the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, the U.S. Public Health 
Service, the American Public Health Association, the 
American Water Works Association, the American 
Association of Public Health Dentists, the American 
Medical Association, and many other professional 
health organizations. The Board of Managers of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, at its 
meeting in September 1952, voted to recommend to 
its local units the fluoridation of central water 
supplies. 

To clear up one last misconception, fluoridation 
is not an infallible preventive of tooth decay. It is 
not a cure-all. Children and grownups will still have 
cavities in their teeth—though children’s can be re- 
duced by 40 to 60 per cent—and dentists will still be 
very important people in our lives. Yet dental decay 
has been reduced in every community where fluorida- 
tion projects have been undertaken. Perhaps the 
major point to bear in mind is that there have been 
no negative results. In other words, it works! 





Henry F. Helmholz, M.D., chairman of the Na- 
tional Congress Committee on Health, was for 
twenty-five years head of the section on pediatrics at 
the Mayo Clinic and was also professor of pediatrics 
in the Mayo Foundation at the University of Minne- 
sota. During his long and distinguished career he 
has been active in many leading national and inter- 
national pediatrics organizations. Dr. Helmholz 
wishes to acknowledge the assistance of the American 
Dental Association in the preparation of this article. 
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Do you know this teacher, and do you like her brand 
of arithmetic? To what she observes of her pupils 
she adds what she can learn from their parents. 
From her assorted ideas she subtracts the false 

and misleading. She multiplies opportunities to 
know her pupils in away-from-school relationships. 
And when she divides her available hours by re- 
quired teaching tasks, she has the grace to smile at 
the final result. Her name is legion. Let's build for 


her a program of intelligent and enthusiastic support. 
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Joucher~-Parenk 


Ethel Kawin 


This is the fourth article in the 1952-53 


study program on the school-age child. 


iT WAS after school, and the children were gone from 
the classroom. The teacher was seeing Paul Johnson's | 
mother to the door, saying: “I am certainly glad to 
have had this talk with you, Mrs. Johnson. It has 
helped me to understand many things about Paul 
that have puzzled me during these weeks that he has 
been in my group. He is such a fine, intelligent boy 
that I could not understand why he seemed so afraid 
of arithmetic. Now I am hopeful that we can help 


~ 


him overcome this fear, which has given him so many 
unhappy hours.” | 

Earnestly Paul’s mother replied: “Well, I suppose 
any child whose father is an expert accountant has 
terrific standards set for him. Add to that an older 
brother who is practically a mathematical genius— 
and how could Paul like arithmetic? Every error he 
makes is treated as a disgrace at home! But Mr. 
Johnson is a devoted father, and when I point out 
to him the things you have helped me to see, I know 
he will change his attitudes.” 

These closing remarks of a teacher and a parent 
are typical of the mutual understanding and helpful- 
ness that result from countless individual teacher- 
parent conferences, today a part of the regular pro- 
gram of an ever-increasing number of good schools. 
Traditionally a parent came to school only when sent 
for by the principal or a teacher because a child 
presented a learning or a behavior problem. That 
put both parent and teacher on the defensive, and | 
everyone concerned got off to a bad start. The 
teacher-parent conference of today, however, is dif- 
ferent. The general purpose of such a program of 
conferences in the modern school is to establish 
friendliness and understanding between parents and 
teachers for the welfare of the child in whom both 
are interested. 
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The specific purposes of the individual conference 
vary. It may be just a get-acquainted meeting, to 
establish a friendly foundation for further school- 
home relationships. Or the teacher may want to get 
a developmental history of each child and some 
knowledge of the home background that will help 
her to understand better each youngster in her group. 
Probably teacher-parent conferences are most com- 
monly held today as one method of reporting a 
pupil’s progress to his parents. And of course there 
are still many instances in which a teacher asks a 
parent to come to school because there is a problem 
for which a child needs the help of both school and 
home. 


A Program with Problems Aplenty 

How common is the regular conference in which 
the teacher talks with the parent of every pupil in 
the class? No dependable figures are available, but 
more than two years ago a popular magazine, in an 
article attempting to set up standards for a good 
school, stated that good schools hold teacher-parent 
conferences for a majority of their pupils and that 
it is desirable to have at least two such conferences a 
year for every child! It is doubtful whether many 
schools achieve that latter standard, but the trend 
toward individual teacher-parent conferences is ob- 
vious in the good schéol systems of our land. The 
rapidity with which this phase of the school program 
has developed during the past two decades is no less 
than amazing when one considers the difficulties that 
have to be met in establishing such a program. 

What are some of the problems involved? First, 
there is the preparation of teachers for new proce- 
dures and responsibilities. Since such training has 
not been a part of teacher education in most institu- 
tions, this often means some special in-service train- 
ing for teachers. Then there is the preparation of 
parents for such a new relationship to the school. 
This is often done, in a general way, through a 
meeting of the parent-teacher association. 

There are many decisions to be made as to how 
the program should be started. Should all teachers 
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and parents participate immediately, or should the 
program be initiated slowly and allowed to grow 
year by year? If the latter, how should the school 
begin—with a few interested teachers who want to 
try interviews with parents or with teachers of cer- 
tain grades? Should each teacher begin by having 
conferences with the parents of only a few of her 
pupils, or should she try to talk individually with 
the parents of every child in her classroom? If only 
a few are to be interviewed, it is important that they 
should not be parents of children with outstanding 
problems. Otherwise the new program will seem 
only an extension of the traditional “‘we’ll tell your 
father and mother” school threat. 


Where Is the Time To Be Found? 


Perhaps the most vexing of all the problems to 
be met in establishing a regular program of teacher- 
parent conferences is the matter of time for the con- 
ferences. A good conference takes time; there is no 
getting away from that. Most teachers report that 
twenty minutes is the minimum period required, and 
a conference that is mutually satisfying to parent and 
teacher is more likely to take thirty to forty minutes. 
When the problems to be discussed are complicated, 
it may take an hour to talk them through and 
formulate a constructive plan for helping a child to 
overcome his difficulties. 

Where is this time to come from? Most teachers 
are already carrying very heavy loads. It is a well- 
known fact that there is an increase of pupils and a 
shortage of teachers in our schools, especially at the 
elementary level. Can one expect the teacher to add 
to this burden by staying after school hours to inter- 
view parents? Let it be said—to the great credit of 
America’s teachers—that most teacher-parent con- 
ference programs have been launched on the teach- 
ers’ own time! This is a testimonial both to the 
professionalism. and to the spirit of dedication that 
thousands of our teachers bring to their high calling. 

But is it fair to ask the teacher to make this great 
contribution indefinitely? When the value of teacher- 
parent conferences has been demonstrated, should 
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not the school board grant teachers some released 
time for this important part of the school program? 
Many systematic evaluations made by parents who 
have experienced such individual conferences testify 
to the helpfulness of these private talks with teachers. 
Should not the parents urge school boards to provide 
released time for this procedure from which they 
believe children benefit greatly? Parents can indicate 
their willingness to have part of their school tax 
dollars go to the support of such a program. Also 
there are schools where parents take children on 
occasional excursions or assume other responsibilities 
so as to release teachers for conferences. 


Concerning Ways and Means 


There are other technical questions to be consid- 
ered in the planning and development of such pro- 
grams. When and how often should conferences be 
held? Should there be an outline of some sort to 
guide the interview? Should such a guide be sent 
to parents in advance of the conference? What parts 
of a child’s school record, if any, should be shown 
to the parent? Should the teacher keep a record of 
the conference, and should some written report of 
it be sent to the parents, especially if only one 
parent could be present at the conference? Should 
pupils themselves sometimes participate in such con- 
ferences? If so, under what circumstances and at what 
age levels? —These are some of the many practical 
questions that any school staff is likely to encounter 
in a program of teacher-parent conferences. 

The answers to such practical questions will vary 
from situation to situation and with the specific pur- 
poses of the conferences. It is common practice for 
teachers who are to participate in a teacher-parent 
conference program to study and discuss the whole 
matter before any definite plans are formulated. 
They gather reports of what other school systems 
have done and found successful. They try to avoid 
practices that others have concluded were mistakes. 
Then they are likely to draft a tentative program 
that seems to meet the needs and possibilities of their 
own local schools. At this point it is usually wise to 
appoint or elect a planning committee upon which 
faculty and parents are jointly represented, so that 
parents can participate in the planning of the actual 
program. 

Most committees find that there is no one right 
answer to all of these practical questions. Much de- 
pends upon the ideas and preferences of those who 
are to carry out the program. Also such a new ven- 
ture usually must be undertaken step by step. For 
example, outline guides for conferences and written 
records of them often evolve after parents and teach- 
ers see the need for them, though such suggestions 
may be rejected as “too much to undertake” in the 
beginning, when teachers feel a bit overwhelmed at 
the interview itself. Schools frequently seek the 
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guidance of a special consultant who is experienced | 
im setting up these programs to help initiate teach. 
ers into the new techniques and _ procedures of 
teacher-parent conferences. 

There are certain fundamental principles and pro- 
cedures, however, that should be incorporated into | 
any program of individual conferences to make it 
successful. Here are some of the most important 
considerations: 

Conferences should take place in privacy, parent 
meeting teacher in a comfortable, relaxed atmos. 
phere. Each should feel that the other has set this 
particular time aside for the purpose and that each 
will receive the other’s undivided and unhurried 
attention. 

Parent and teacher should feel that each accepts 
the other as a person. There should be a sense of 
trust between them, so that each feels free to reveal 
whatever is essential to his understanding of the 
child, without fear of misunderstanding, condemna- 
tion, or betrayal of confidence. 

The teacher should come to the conference pre- 
pared to give the parent a report on his child in 
school situations but should be equally interested 
in getting the parent’s report on his own child. The 
parent should be encouraged to express his ideas 
regarding the child and his needs and to suggest 
what experiences he thinks will further the child’s 
growth and development. 

The teacher should always begin the interview 
with some favorable comments about the child. 
When weak points are brought up, emphasis should 
be placed upon those in which improvement is most 
readily possible, and a constructive plan for home- 
school cooperation, in trying to help the child over- 
come his weaknesses, should be agreed upon. 

At the end of any such conference, the way should 
be left open for further friendly, cooperative con- 
tacts, to be initiated by the teacher or the parent 
when either feels that the child’s interests will be 
served by such a contact between the school and the 
home. 


Speaking in Terms of Value 


Is it all worth while? Does the investment of time, 
effort, and (indirectly) money pay dividends? One 
finds little difference of opinion on this point among 
those—whether parents or teachers—who have partici- 
pated in such programs. Practically all seem to agree 
that no single procedure has done more to improve 
home-school relations than the teacher-parent con- 
ference and no phase of the school program has con- 
tributed more to the establishment of good public 
relations. Space permits only one or two concrete 
examples of these favorable reactions. 

Frequently both parents and teachers are asked to 
evaluate their teacher-parent conference program. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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In our adolescents’ impatient and vulnerable 
years we parents and teachers must be less 
vulnerable and more patient. For although young 
people engaged in the struggle for independence 
want to crystallize their own convictions—above 
all, perhaps, in the realm of moral and spiritual 
values—they still want our counsel. And they 
will seek it and be guided by it if we ourselves 
stand on firm spiritual ground, so that we may 
give youth the kind of affirmative guidance this 
article describes. 


it’s A long climb up Mount Tom in the sand dune 
country, and a tiring climb too on a hot, late-August 
alternoon. The shadows were lengthening as two 
boys reached the top and sank wearily under a tree. 
This outing was their farewell to summer—a’ last 
swim in the cool lake, a long hike through the 
woods, then home, vacation over and another school 
year begun. 

Hank raised himself on his elbow. 

“Next week we’ll be in classes,”” he sighed. “Math 
and history and English, Spanish or maybe French. 
Athletics. Same old thing.” 

“So what? That’s what high school is, and we've 
got two more years of it.” 

“So nothing—except it doesn’t seem to mean very 
much. I’ve been doing a lot of thinking and won- 
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This is the fourth article in the 1952-53 study 
program on the adolescent. 


dering this summer—ever since my brother went into 
the Army. Why study when you don’t know what's 
ahead for you? What’s life all about anyway?” 

“Yeah. I know what you mean,” said Bert quietly, 
chewing a blade of grass. 

“So many questions buzzing around in my head. 
So many things I want to find out. But where do you 
go for the answers? The stuff we get in school—sure, 
it’s okay. It'll probably help us get jobs in a few 
years, if we don’t get shot up first. But sometimes I 
think it doesn’t go far enough. What do I want out 
of life? What do you want, Bert? What is there 
that’s solid enough to hold on to?” 

Bert sighed and pulled up another blade of grass. 

“You've got me,” he said. “J don’t know the 
answers. Maybe we never will.” 
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This conversation did not actually take place, but 
it could have. For Hank is on a quest that is wide- 
spread among our youth—the quest for religion. And 
we honor the honesty of the questions that youth is 
asking. 

It is not necessary to cite statistics here on how 
many young people attend this church or that church 
or no church at all. To understand the problem of 
Hank and his contemporaries it is important for us 
to recognize that this generation of youth, like all 
generations before it, is searching for moral and 
spiritual values by which to live. 

It may not be possible for parents who are over 
thirty-five to know precisely what their children think 
about religion. Social changes are sweeping into our 
lives so rapidly that we do not yet understand what 
they are doing to our attitudes. There are, for exam- 
ple, the impacts of technology, the military draft, 
the threat of war, the rising level of prosperity, the 
weakening of family ties, and the emphasis on 
material things in much of our thinking. 

Let us return to Hank, unburdening his mind to 
his friend. Right now Hank seems to be rudderless 
and bewildered, not sure where to turn, not really 
sure of what he wants. 

Hank’s quest for a core of central meaning in his 
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life will hold the greatest promise if it satisfies three 
basic needs. Hank may not be aware of them, and | 
even if he were, perhaps he couldn’t describe them 
to you. Adolescents—and adults too—aren’t always 
able to put their deepest feelings into words. 


First, the quest for religion has to satisfy the reg. ' 


soning elements in man’s nature. Second, the quest 
must also satisfy man’s need for love, for human co. 
operation that is the condition of human survival, 
not to say of happiness. And finally it must embrace 
a reverence for life; a feeling of wonder, mystery, and 
awe at life’s unknowns and incalculables; a sense of 
holiness as the valiant spirit of man aspires toward 
perfection. 

Here, then, are the underlying conditions of the 
quest for religion: that the seeker satisfy the need to 
be rational, to be loving, and to be sensitive to the 
holiness that pervades the human adventure. Those 
who recognize these needs will make their quest by 
the most direct route, a route with the fewest detours 
into frustration and fear. 

We must understand, too, several other elements in 
this quest—elements that unite those who approach 


religion from different paths, elements that Hank | 


sensed were missing in his own life. 


Bulwarks of Belief 


Men want to feel that their days have meaning, 
purpose, and significance. They want to feel within 
themselves a satisfying blend of direction, security, 
and adventure. Finally, men require that the pursuit 
of life’s purposes under clear direction shall yield 
them a sense of growth, of personal fulfillment, and 
of enriched living. If we look at youth’s quest for 
religion in this way—as a time-old seeking for paths 
that lead to the fulfiilment of the deepest needs of 
man’s spirit—that quest becomes a challenging, fasci- 
nating journey which may hold great rewards for the 
resolute wayfarer. 

I know you are asking, “What counsel can we offer 
youth?”—we adults who may perhaps never com- 
pletely enter youth’s world or completely understand 
their religious outlook. But even if our own youth 
is long past, we can come to their aid. We too are 
children of troubled times, and we know that the 
dynamic tension of our day requires all the mental 
and spiritual strength we can bring to it. It is not 
for all of us to interpret creeds and canons, but if 
we help youth face up to the reality of God and to 
the acceptance of a God-ordered world, the difference 
in their lives can be profound. 

As we offer our counsel to a young person who in 
his aloneness seeks values to live by, I suggest that 
we talk less in terms of duty and more in terms of 
realizing one’s deep personal aspirations. If we do 
this, I believe that youth will come to understand 
that duty and self-fulfillment are essentially two sides 
of the same coin. They stand as the modern equiva: 
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lent of the ancient classic precepts, “Know thyself” 
and “Be thyself.” 

But let us not withhold our counsel until our 
children have left their childhood behind. Let us 
start in their early years, when many of the priceless 
civilizing and humanizing influences of our society 
get their first and best nurture. Through our teach- 
ing and our example in the home we can lay a 
strong and lasting foundation to steady our children’s 
spirits in years to come. 

Note that I say “by teaching and example.” Many 
of us adults have lived long enough to feel an ever- 
deepening belief that “God moves in a mysterious 
way his wonders to perform.” But do we all realize 
that no wonders are performed if you and I do not, 
in enlightened ways, participate in bringing them to 
pass? Righteousness in the world depends on our 
efforts. Throughout our lives, therefore, we must edu- 
cate our minds and hearts so we may move from 
widened knowledge to deeper wisdom. This convic- 
tion we can demonstrate continuously to our sons 
and daughters. 

But there are those who rebel, those who believe 
that the American way of life is not idealistic 
enough, is too overladen with a striving for material 
things. What can we tell them? The tradition of this 
land—“under God,” as Lincoln reminded us—is one 
we are proud to share and would not escape. But 
the religious terms of this American tradition have 
always to be freshly seen and freshly said and freshly 
meant in relation to the needs of the day. 

Thus we can tell our young people that they can’t 
get civic change without civic courage. We can point 
out to them that our community, our world, is much 
more in our custody than we realize. We can assure 
them that there are more things to be done, more 
influences to exercise, more challenges to professional 
or community leadership than we can ever find men 
or women to undertake competently. We can assure 
them that if they will become clear about what 
deeply interests them and if they will cultivate the 
necessary skills to foster those interests, opportunities 
to shape opinion or policy are bound to arise and 
to multiply manyfold with the years. It is for the 
individual to show what he is about, to show that he 
will gladly take some self-assumed responsibility. 
Above all, we can encourage young people standing 
at the threshold of this stewardship to strive to 
understand how love can be interpreted and applied 
in the day-by-day complexities of life—embodied, as 
love has to be, in every policy and program. 

We can tell youth, too, that the most rewarding, 
productive, and satisfying answers to our perplexities 
do not always come when we are feverishly forcing 
our way. The poet Whittier said we are faced with 
“the silence of eternity, interpreted by love.” We can 
make youth aware that every sensitive person can 
listen to that silence in the way the Quakers have 
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taught us to do and through the stillness may often 
hear the voice within—the voice of love, the voice of 
God. Listening to this voice is no retreat from rea- 
son. Neither is it a surrender to the strongly irra- 
tional forces within our natures. Faith and belief are 
founded on reasoned thinking. In recent years men 
in all scholarly fields, including the most eminent 
scientists, have stood up to testify that for them a 
God-centered view of life is the only coherent and 
defensible one. Such a roster of brilliant minds and 
the testimony they offer are too impressive for us to 
ignore. 


“The Faith and Fire Within Us” 


This affirmative faith in the meaningfulness and 
purpose of life, in the world’s essential orderliness 
and its creative possibilities—what does it imply for 
all of us? Its implications are both personal and social 
—personal for our souls’ good and social for our 
common salvation as members one of another. And 
the only way to discover these implications is by 
acquiring that affirmative faith through experience. 

Those great imperatives that underlie youth’s quest 

for religion—to be intelligent, to be loving, to be 
reverent—coincide in a wonderful way with the di- 
vine mandate to learn the meaning of the will of 
God. And as we begin to learn it, the meaning of 
our religious belief will begin to make all the dif- 
ference in the world. , 
_ 1 am sure that youth’s quest will take courage. In 
a world of mingled hope and apprehension it will 
call for both self-reliance and for sharing their efforts 
at clarification with their fellows. It will demand also 
some basic and profound hope that it is possible for 
human beings to find meaning in their existence. 
Eventually most of these bewildered sons and daugh- 
ters of ours will come to believe that there is no 
coping with the tensions and fears of our world— 
be they in foreign affairs or in the vicissitudes of one’s 
own soul—without some deep awareness that our 
personal moral effort is related to something beyond 
ourselves, to larger purposes of divine origin only 
dimly envisioned. 

Personally I am not discouraged about the out- 
come of this perennial quest. It bears today every 
evidence of growing promise: in the rewards it offers 
for tomorrow, in the profundity of the insights it 
will continue to disclose, and in a sense of oneness 
with God closer than men have yet been wise enough 
to experience. 





Ordway Tead successfully combines the careers of 
editor, author, and university lecturer. An expert in 
the field of management and labor relations, he is 
editor of economics books for Harper and Brothers, 
a prolific writer of books and magazine articles, and 
lecturer on personnel administration at Columbia 
University. 
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PRESENTING THE P.T.A. 


© H. Armstrong Roberts 





rection 
Program 


For Better Homes, Better Schools, Better Communities 





The following action program for the current administra- 
tion represents the thinking of the entire National Board 
of Managers, which in turn represents all our state 
branches and local associations. It is a workable program. 
That we know from experience which has been accumulated 


over more than half a century of earnest action and worthy 
achievement. 


Many of the points in this three-year program will be very 
closely related to immediate local needs; some may not be 
quite so closely related. No one expects any P.T.A. to carry 
out all of it at one time. On the other hand most P.T.A.’s 


are probably already working on certain projects empha- 
sized here. 


lt is for the local units to apply the program wisely, to 
select those points that seem most essential at the present 
time. Let me repeat here what | said in the closing para- 
graph of my message in the September 1952 issue of the 
National Parent-Teacher: “As each of us labors where he 
is, let us all be ever mindful that a local act is a sacred 
deed, for it moves the great body of the more than seven 
million members of which we are a part.” 


deity P irra 


Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, President National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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|. Better Homes 


A. Emphasize moral and spiritual values to build an 
America worthy of its heritage of faith in God and of 
freedom. 

1, Stress the need to provide within the home the ex- 
amples and experiences that will further the child’s under- 
standing of moral and spiritual values and make them a 
real and lasting part of his being. 

2. Encourage parents and children to attend church as a 
family and to cooperate in interfaith and intercultural 
activities. 

3. Urge teacher education institutions to give full recog: 
nition to moral and spiritual values in their curriculums. 
4, Cooperate with the schools in their efforts to incorpo 
rate the teaching of moral and spiritual values not only 
into all classwork (history, science, literature) but into 
special and co-curricular activities such as sports, hobbies, 
and clubs. 

5. Plan various P.T.A. programs on articles in_ the 
National Parent-Teacher that deal with moral and spirit- 
ual values and on the Educational Policies Commission's 
book, Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. 


B. Develop the kind of family relationships that build 
healthy personalities. 

1, Extend the idea that children need ample freedom to 
grow up as well as to grow older—to act independently, to 
speak their own minds, and to exercise self-discipline. , 
2. Promote study-discussion groups that help parents ac 
quire sound knowledge and insight about how children 
develop and how healthy personalities are nurtured. 

3. Encourage lay leadership training programs to supply 
competent leaders for parent education groups; also en 
courage professional workers to contribute to these groups 
as consultants or resource persons. 
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4 Through the P.T.A. and individual teacher-parent con- 
e . 

ferences create understanding between home and school, 
so that parents may become familiar with the child’s life 
at school and teachers with the child’s life at home. 

5, Cooperate with established agencies to initiate and 
strengthen family counseling” services, including child 
guidance clinics and psychiatric or mental health clinics. 


C. Stress family unity and its importance to our nation’s 
strength. 

1, Highlight the home as the place where children and 
adults alike experiment daily with the ways of democracy 
—where they learn, for example, to reconcile conflicts, to 
strive for common ends, and to understand how one per- 
son’s actions affect the well-being of others. 

2, Since the traditions and ideals of American life are 
preserved and conveyed by the family, encourage com- 
munity support of those measures that promote family 
welfare. 

3, Encourage home-centered recreation and creative play, 
particularly such widely enjoyed pastimes as group sing- 
ing, shared reading, dramatics, picnics, and parties. 

4, Since the kind of future America will have depends 
more on the quality of America’s homes than on any other 
factor, cooperate with the school, the church, and other 
institutions to offer or extend courses in human relations 
that will prepare youth for marriage and family life. 
5, Cooperate with health agencies and medical groups 
that are developing in-service educational programs in 
which pediatricians, obstetricians, family doctors, and 
nurses may learn more about counseling parents in the 
art of child rearing and the psychology of family relations. 
6. Urge that court procedures be redesigned to save mar- 
riages, whenever possible, rather than dissolve them and 
that couples seeking divorce have the benefit of a “cooling- 
off” period and of professional counseling. (According to 
current figures, about 300,000 children a year are affected 
by divorce.) 


ll. Better Schools 


A. Promote understanding of the purposes and functions 
of the schools. 

1, Focus attention on how much America owes to its pub- 
lic schools—how essential they are to the improvement of 
our general welfare and the American way of life. 

2. Weigh criticisms made of the public schools—inter- 
preting modern methods of teaching the three R’s to cor- 
rect any misconceptions that may exist; explain how the 
school dollar is spent and what returns this investment 
yields in teaching services, equipment, and materials. (No 
thoughtful citizen wants “just any old” kind of education 
for his children; he wants the best.) 

3. Concentrate on making the school a community center 
whose grounds, classrooms, auditorium, and other facilities 
are available after school for the use of the community. 
4, Encourage cooperative programs between the school 
on the one hand and business and industry on the other, 
not only in providing work experience for pupils but in 
building teamwork between school and industry. 

5, Use various channels of parent-teacher publicity to 
keep the public informed of the events and activities go- 
ing on in the school and of the work of the board of 
education. 

6, Take advantage of the unique position and services of 
the parent-teacher association to coordinate the efforts of 
all those who have the interests of the school at heart. 

Zs Study the needs of the school through a continuing 
survey; stimulate interest by having parents and other 
citizens visit the school to become familiar with courses of 
study, teaching methods, and textbooks and other aids to 


learning; and work toward improving every phase of the 
educational program. 
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B. Help build curriculums that will prepare young people 
to live in the complex world of today. 


1, Work with school officials to initiate some form of co- 
operative educational planning (through such groups as 
lay advisory committees or curriculum survey committees) 


that will enable representative citizens to discuss and act 
on curriculum needs. 


2. Utilize all channels available for P.T.A. publicity to 
inform the public about the aims, objectives, and cogtent 
of the curriculum and to keep the public abreast of new 
curriculum developments. 

3. Remembering the need for a two-way flow of ideas be- 
tween the school and the community, sponsor open meet- 
ings and forums in which parents and other citizens who 
may not belong to organized groups have a chance to ex- 
press themselves on the kind of education they want for 
their children. 

4. Recommend that school officials make systematic pro- 
vision for individual conferences of parents and teachers, 
not only to talk over each pupil’s progress and problems 
but to pool their ideas on how the school and the home 
can best work together for the welfare of the child. 

5, Encourage school superintendents in their efforts to 
maintain an “open-door policy” between the public and 
the schools, so that any citizen will feel free to comment 
on the curriculum and to offer suggestions. 

6. Urge every citizen to exercise the privilege of attend- 
ing school board meetings, to visit the schools, and in 
other ways to inform himself on the curriculum and how 
well it meets the needs of our complex world. 

7. If the school does not have sufficient funds for up-to- 
date teaching aids and other materials called for by the 
modern curriculum, take steps to see that school funds are 
made available for this purpose. 


C. Support up-to-date and realistic systems of educational 
finance. 

1, Study methods of taxation that can be used to improve 
our educational system; recommend that antiquated fi- 
nance methods be discarded; and cooperate in efforts to 
make the assessment of property and the imposing of 
property taxes more equitable. 

2. Support a school budget that will meet the goals you, 
the people, helped set for public education and that will 
provide necessary educational services. In other words, 
strive to fit the budget to the educational program and not 
the program to a limited budget. 


3. Work on well-planned school construction programs 
that will supply needed facilities and equipment. 

4. Encourage school board members or administrative offi- 
cers to interpret the financial program to the general pub- 
lic so that citizens will be assured that their money is 
being intelligently handled and democratically adminis- 
tered. (In this and other ways counteract unsubstantiated 
attacks on the schools by groups who are motivated by 
selfish interests.) 

5. Request that reports on school finances, expressed in 
language that is easily understood, be issued as simple 
leaflets or pamphlets. (The public will be especially inter- 
ested in reports on what has been accomplished with 
funds from school bond issues for which they have voted.) 


D. Attract and keep teachers who have the vision, the in- 
sight, and the skill to help children and youth utilize fully 
their natural talents and powers. 

1, Support the scholarship fund maintained by the state 
congress to aid highly qualified young men and women 
who wish to prepare for teaching. 

2. Emphasize the need for parents, guidance counselors, 
and teachers themselves to make young people aware not 
only of how deeply satisfying the career of teaching can 
be but also of how gratifying it is to find oneself qualified 
for so demanding a profession. 
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3. Urge that teacher education institutions enroll on their 
faculties the ablest of educators, those who have the ability 
to inspire as well as to instruct. 

4. Increase the prestige of the teaching profession by rec- 
ognizing the magnitude of its contribution, and give the 
members of this profession confidence and loyal support. 

5. Make every effort to give teachers a feeling of belong- 
ing to the community, of being part of its social life, and 
of having the same personal freedom as that enjoyed by 
the rest of the townspeople. 


6. Arouse the community to the need for recruiting teach- 
ers by means of a campaign staffed by lay citizens. 

7. Conduct a careful study of teaching loads in elementary 
schools and high schools. If teachers are overburdened 
with too many and too large classes, suggest whatever 
measures are needed to enlarge the teaching staff. 

8. Assure teachers that through the P.T.A. they have a 
chance to exercise civic privileges by working vigorously 
with other men and women for community betterment. 


E. Create opportunities for the development of mutual con- 
fidence and understanding between parent and teacher. 


1, Advocate study-discussion groups as one of the strong- 
est means of breaking down emotional barriers between 
parent and teacher and of enabling them together to learn 
more about the growth and needs of children. 


2. Find out what P.T.A. members can do voluntarily to 
lighten the load of individual teachers, such as assisting 
with school plays, arranging and conducting student field 
trips to points of interest in the community, and offering 
to contribute special knowledge and skills whenever these 
are needed to enrich the work of a particular class. 

3. Plan activities and entertainments in which parents and 
teachers will enjoy one another’s company—for example, 
talent shows, hobby displays, choral groups, and square 
dances as well as pot-luck suppers and interesting varia- 
tions of P.T.A. “social hours.” 

4, Encourage parent members to invite teacher members 
into their homes for social activities. 

5. Undertake the kind of community service projects in 
which parent and teacher may work side by side and come 
to know each other better as persons. 


lll. Better Communities 


A. Work for effective, coordinated planning and inte- 
grated services on the part of all community agencies and 
institutions interested in the physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual welfare of children and young people. 


1. Assist in planning and carrying out studies, both con- 
tinuing and terminal, to reveal community needs. 

2. Help to organize community coordinating councils and 
in other ways to develop avenues of communication among 
various groups in the community. 

3. Build action programs to meet such community needs 
as public health services, protective services for neglected 
and dependent children, improved juvenile detention fa- 
cilities, and qualified personnel in all services affecting 
children. 

4. Strengthen and coordinate community efforts to com- 
bat undesirable influences, such as unwholesome commer- 
cial entertainment, the sale of liquor and narcotics to 
minors, and sex offenses. 


5. Establish working relationships with government agen- 
cies represented locally, such as the juvenile police bureau, 
the public health department, the county welfare depart- 
ment, and the recreation department. 

6. Promote the programs of youth-serving agencies by in- 
terpreting these programs to the community-at-large and 
helping to supply needed leadership; encourage service 
clubs to sponsor projects and activities for young people. 
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B. Maintain a continuing program to develop a greater 
sense of civic responsibility among all the citizens of the 
community. 

1, Bring home to parents the need to accept their full 
responsibility for the kind of community their youngsters 
are growing up in. 

2. Stress the value of cooperative activities in building 
civic pride and a sense of civic responsibility; create o 
portunities for many kinds of worth-while group experi. 
ences, especially those that involve the whole family. 


3. Sponsor conferences conducted by and for young people 
—conferences that will enable them to make their contri- 
bution to the life of the community, utilizing to the full 
those shining qualities that belong to youth: enthusiasm, 
an awareness of the wonder and excitement of life, imagi- 
nation, and lack of prejudice. 

4, Organize group activities for the discussion of basic is. 
sues affecting children and youth—local, state, national, 
and international. Study and evaluate the efforts that are 
being made to achieve international cooperation and last. 
ing peace. 

5. Emphasize the importance of educating children for 
citizenship in the home and the community as well as at 
school; urge parents not only to talk over public issues 
with their children but to demonstrate by their own deeds 
how citizens turn civic concern into civic action; and hel 
organize projects in which young people learn at first 
hand how local government is carried on. 

6. See that newcomers to the community are welcomed 
and made to feel at home, giving them every possible 


chance to enter into the many-sided activities of com- 
munity life. 


C. Strengthen every P.T.A. so that it may function at 
the highest possible hid and carry on its program with the 
greatest possible effectiveness. 

1. To discover sources of strength and weakness in the 
local unit, send out a check list to members, analyze the 
results, and then hold conferences and workshops to dis- 
cuss the areas that need strengthening. 

2. Make a survey of community needs and opportunities 
for civic service available to parent-teacher units and con- 
sult with local resource persons about carrying out such 
service. 

3. Emphasize the constant need for stimulating, worth- 
while programs at each P.T.A. meeting—programs that are 
not delayed by a long business session or by too many 
entertainment features. 


4, Vitalize programs by making full use of the great va- 
riety of aids and devices available today—radio and tele- 
vision programs, films, and recordings; group discussion 
techniques, especially the buzz session; and such resource 
materials, tailor-made for parent-teacher members, as the 
National Parent-Teacher, Study-Discussion Group Tech- 
niques, and other National Congress publications. 

5. Promote training programs that assist parent-teacher 
workers to assume leadership in local unit activities. 

6. Invite district and state congress leaders who live in the 
community to take part in local unit activities, in order 
that each member may profit by their insight and their 
experience in parent-teacher work. 

7. Intensify all efforts to bring more men into P.T.A. 
membership, enabling them to plan and take part in all 
programs and activities, especially community service 
projects. 

8. Merit the recognition of the community not only by 
clearly advancing the program of the parent-teacher or 
ganization, which includes active concern with local, state, 
and national legislation, but by engaging in intelligent co- 
operative planning with like-minded community groups. 


@ The P.T.A. is the community integrator which has the 
power to unite all the forces and agencies that serve the 
best interests of children and youth. 
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* 
BOOKS TO GIYE WHEN 


» Christmas COMES 


Bernice E. Lea FY Curriculum Co®®iltant, Madison, Wisconsin, Public Schools 


* 


Let every steeple ring a bell 
With ‘a joyful tale to tell, 
ra In the week when Christmas comes. 


ARE WE justified in talking of “joyful tales” when the whole 
world is thinking sober thoughts? I think we are. For this 
year, as every year, we must be makers of Christmas, not 
only for ourselves but for children everywhere; makers of 
a real Christmas filled with magic and wonder, love and 
affection, fun and merriment. And this year, as every year, 
we need the help of the “joyful tale.” 

Happily there is a wealth of good books from which to 


Picture Storybooks 


A for the Ark by Roger Duvoisin. Lothrop, 1952. $2.00. 
These colorful, friendly, wide-eyed animals must have made 
good companions in the Ark. The book has enough text, be- 
sides pictures, to help parents give meaning to the Old Testa- 
ment story of Noah. 


Baby Animals, illustrated by Garth Williams. Simon and 
Schuster, 1952. $1.00. 

A firm and “squarish” picture book of zoo babies that will 

appeal to all human babies as well as their parents. 


The Circus Baby by Maud and Miska Petersham. Mac- 
millan, 1950. $1.50. 

First-graders look with amused superiority at a baby elephant’s 

gay picture-book story. 


Finders Keepers by Will Lipkind and Nicolas Mordvinoff. 
Harcourt, 1951. $2.00. 

Whose bone is it? Two little dogs have some difficulty in 

deciding the question, but they amuse their readers while 

doing so. (This book won the 1951 Caldecott Medal.) 


Five Little Monkeys by Juliet Kepes. Houghton Mifflin, 
1952. 92.50. 

A picture book about five merry monkeys in the jungle that 

even the youngest can “read”—and gleefully. 

Jeanne-Marie Counts Her Sheep by Francoise Seignobosc. 
Scribner, 1951. $2.00. 

An attractive counting book for children from three to six. 

They will enjoy helping a little French girl count the lambs 

her sheep may have. 

Looking-for-Something by Ann Nolan Clark. Viking, 1952. 
92.50. 

Little Gray Burro longs to belong to somebody or something 


and finally finds a master, after hunting all over Ecuador—or 
almost all over. 


New World for Nellie by F. Rowland Emett. Harcourt, 
1952. $2.00. 

Adventuring in the New World is occasion for Nellie, an 

irresistible train engine, to take on helicopter wings and deep- 
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choose. They are, on the whole, a fascinating lot. Big and 
little, thick and thin, grave and gay, factual and fanciful, 
books for every age and. every need. To suggest only a 
brief list for Christmas purchasing, then, means excluding 
dozens of other books with equal appeal that should also 
find their place under the Christmas tree. Here are only 
a few of the “joyful tales” to give to boys and girls when 
Christmas comes. 


sea accoutrements for going safely over land and sea. Delight- 

fully illustrated with colored sketches. 

Our Friendly Friends by Louis Slobodkin. Vanguard, 1952. 
2.00. 

A rhyming picture book that is a companion volume to The 

Friendly Animals and quite as appealing to children at the 

“Whatz-at?” stage. 

A Party for Poodles by Inez Hogan. Dutton, 1952. $2.50. 

A disgraced poodle, sent home from a party, finds solace in a 

party of his own, attended by poodles of all shapes and sizes 

and colors—everyone ready for a good time and everyone with 

a present! 


Fanciful Tales 


The Bold Heroes of Hungry Hill by Seumas MacManus. 
Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1951. $2.75. 

A collection of Irish tales of magic and humor and hazardous 

adventures; wonderful for reading aloud. 


Children of the Great Smoky Mountains by May Justus. 
Dutton, 1952. $2.50. 

Another collection of tales, these about the Big Smokies. Some 

have folk tunes and ballads that middle-graders will love to 

sing. 


Ghosts, Ghosts, Ghosts by Phyllis Fenner. Watts, 1952. 
$2.50. 

This latest of Miss Fenner’s “terrific triple titles” will charm 

and chill adolescent readers and their parents. 


Miss Flora McFlimsey’s Birthday by Mariana. Lothrop, 
1952. 91.25. 

Even dolls like to have their birthdays celebrated. So when 

Miss Flora McFlimsey felt that hers was forgotten she ran 

away from the doll house, to return later in time to cut her 

own cake and receive the nicest presents a doll ever had. 


The Mousewife by Rumer Godden. Viking, 1951. $2.00. 
A pensive little story of a creature longing for escape from 
“mouse-wifely” duties; satisfied by friendship with a captive 
dove and by his release to greater freedom. A nice story to read 
and talk over together. 
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Good Stories of Every Day 


All-of-a-Kind Family by Sydney 
_ lett, 1951. $2.75. oe 
Five little girls and a pair of loving parents enjoy a year of 
happy times together in a story that middle-graders will love. 
Fun-time Puppets by Carrie Rasmussen and Caroline 
Storck. Children’s Press, 1952. $2.40. 

With these simple directions for making and using puppets, 
rainy days will be welcomed at home and school. 


Taylor. Wilcox and Fol- 


Ginger Pye by Eleanor Estes. Harcourt, 1951. $2.50. 

When a family like the Pyes lose a dog like Ginger, and under 

mysterious circumstances like these, the stage is set for an 

exciting story. 

Little Vic by Doris Gates. Viking, 1951. $2.50. ° 

Little Vic, the colt, and “Pony” Rivers, his devoted caretaker, 

share honors in this exciting story of Kentucky and _ horse 

racing. 

Lucky Days for Johnny by Irene Smith. Whittlesey House, 
1950. $1.75. 

If the teacher hadn't come to dinner, Johnny’s days might not 

have been lucky. But she did! 


This Boy Cody by Leon Wilson. Watts, 1950. $2.50 

It's hard to live up to the boast that you're ‘“‘a ringtail tooter 
and can’t be beat.” But ten-year-old Cody does it, not letting 
even the toughest riddle throw him. Other ten-year-olds will 
love knowing him. 


This Boy Cody and His Friends by Leon Wilson. Watts, 
1952. $2.50. 

Boredom is a fearful malady. But Cody finds . cure in making 

a fiddle and then in making the fiddle fiddle. A “super-dooper”’ 

follow-up to This Boy Cody. 


Yaller-eye by Thelma Bell. Viking, 1951. $2.00. 

\ story of the North Carolina mountain country in which 
eight-year-old Randy saves the life of the crippled cat, Yaller- 
eye, with the help of family and friends. 


The World of Science and Nature 


All About Eggs and How They Change into Animals by 
Millicent Selsam. Scott, 1952. $2.00. 

A useful book for parents ‘in answering a child’s questions 

about where he came from. 


The First Book of Snakes by John Hoke. Watts, 1952. 
91.75 

This, like others of the First Book Series, is packed with en- 

trancing information, written with the child reader in mind. 


The Golden Geography—A Child’s Introduction to the 
World by Elsa Jane Werner. Pictures by Cornelius De- 
Witt. Simon and Schuster, 1952. $3.95. 

\ beautiful, entertaining, and informative book proving that 

geography can be as fascinating as the world it reveals. 

Great Whales by Herbert S. Zim. Morrow, 1951. $2.00. 

Do whales have hair? How deep can they dive? Do they see and 

hear under water? How fast can they swim? What enemies do 

they fear? Here are the answers. 

Kildee House by Rutherford Montgomery. Doubleday, 
1950. $2.50 

This is the kind of story about man-and-animal friendship that 

will make older boys and girls the better for having read it. 


Manty, the Mantis by Captain Burr L. Leyson. Dutton, 
1952. $2.50. 

\ year with a praying mantis will be a new and amazing ex- 

perience for most children, but it will provide them with new 

and amazing information that any curious young scientist will 

be proud to have. Splendid photography. 


Picture Book of Radio and Television by Jerome S. Meyer. 
Illustrated by Richard Floethe. Lothrop, 1951. $2.00. 
Like other science books by Jerome Meyer, this one makes the 
principles of radio and television fascinatingly simple. Whether 
parents use it with their children or children with their par- 

ents, it has the answers both have been looking for. 


Song of the Seasons by Addison Webb. Illustrated by 
Charles L. Ripper. Morrow, 1950. $3.50. 


The story of year-round doings of familiar animals—squirrels 
and opossums, bears and raccoons, and many others. 
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Thanks to Trees by Irma E. Webber. Scott, 1952. $2.00. 
Here is the kind of information that explains the how and why 
of forest conservation in the straightforward language of g¢- 
ence. Middle-graders might read it aloud to parents. 


Biography and History 


Abraham Lincoln, Friend of the People by Clara Ingram 
Judson. Wilcox and Follett, 1950. $3.00. 

Here is the real Lincoln—great, gaunt, and gawky—just the 

kind of backwoods boy to become President, against all pre. 

dictions. 


Amos Fortune, Free Man by Elizabeth Yates. Aladdin, 
1950. $2.50. 

A moving story of a man who was born free in Africa, was sold 

as a slave in America, eventually purchased his own freedom, 

and became a respected citizen. A Newbery Award winner. 

Better Known as Johnny Appleseed by Mabel Leigh Hunt, 
Lippincott, 1950. $2.50. 

A well-integrated aieinais of fiction, biography, and Ameri- 

cana for the junior high school age. 


The Landmark Books. Random House, 1951-52. $1.50, 

History is made real in these books about Americans and their 

achievements: the Wright brothers, Paul Revere, Pere Mar- 

quette, and many others. Written by such authors as Dorothy 

Canfield Fisher, Marie Lawson, James Daugherty, MacKinlay 

Kantor, and John Mason Brown. 

Leif Lriksson, First Voyager to America by Katherine B, 
Shippen. Harper, 1951. $2.00. 

A fine biography portraying the drama and courage and ro- 

mance of Viking seamen. 

Minn of the Mississippi by Holling C. Holling. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1951. $3.00. 

A snapping turtle’s trip down the Mississippi gives middle. 

grade readers an unusual combination of geography, history, 

science, and biography related to the region of “the River.” 

Of Courage Undaunted by James Daugherty. Viking, 1951. 
$3.50. 

The pioneer spirit is vividly portrayed through this humorous 

and rhythmical story of Lewis and Clark. 


Thomas Jefferson by Clara Ingram Judson. Wilcox and 
Follett, 1952. $3.50. 

A biography of the many-sided Jefferson, revealing his talents 

and interests as well as his services to his country and showing 

him as a true champion of the people. 


The Christmas Spirit 


The Birthday of Little Jesus by Sterling North. Grosset 
and Dunlap, 1952. $2.50. 

A pertect Christmas book that tells the enchanting story of the 

seven-year-old Jesus. For family reading. 

Christmas val the Barn by Margaret Wise Brown. Crowell, 
1Q52. 1.7 


A simple telling of the story of the Nativity for preschool 
children. 


The Light at Tern Rock by Julia L. Sauer. Viking, 1951. 
2.50. 

An exciting story of a Christmas in a remote lighthouse, for 

reading aloud. 

A Month of Christmases by Siddie Joe Johnson. Long- 
mans Green, 1952. $2.50. 

December, Texas, German traditions, a picture-book kind of 

house, an uncle and an aunt, and numerous cousins all add up 

to a long Christmas that children will love to read about. 


The Santa Claus Book. Simon and Schuster, 1951. $1.50. 
A Big Goldén Book packed with Christmas fun in poems and 
stories and pictures. For the whole family. 

Snowflake by Dorothy Childs Hogner. Oxford, 1952. $1.75- 
When a dependable reindeer like Snowflake goes on a strike, 


Santa Claus can have a hard time keeping appointments; that 
is, unless the strike is called off! 


Torten’s Christmas Secret by Maurice Dolbier. Little 
Brown, 1951. $2.50. 

A Christmas fantasy of Santa Claus and Torten, the gnome, 

and Deusus, the polar bear. Together they bring Christmas to 

the bad little girls and boys who just might be left out. 
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Study Course Guides 


|. Basic Course 


Directed by Ruth Strang 
“Are We Neglecting the 3 R’s?” (page 10) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. What do we want school to do for our children? What is 
the responsibility of the home and of the school in the dif- 
ferent aspects of a child’s development—physical, social, mental, 
and emotional? For example, what is the school’s responsibility 
for a child’s health? What is the home’s responsibility? What is 
the school’s responsibility for helping him learn to get along 
with others of his own age? The home’s responsibility? What 
is the school’s responsibility for teaching him how to read 
and write effectively and to master the fundamentals of 
mathematics? The home’s responsibility? 

9, Dr. Brownell mentions four ways in which school officials 
and teachers have reacted to the criticism that “the three R’s 
are no longer being taught as they should be taught.” What 
are they? Which of these approaches do you think both school 
people and lay citizens should taker How can these two groups 
“set together and work together’? What suggestion does Dr. 
Brownell give? What has your P.T.A. been doing about this? 

3. What is one explanation given by Dr. Brownell for the 
general feeling on the part of citizens that the three R’s are 
being neglected? Does he approve or disapprove of these four 
principles which he has stated: (a) that the child should see 
the meaning, use, and purpose of what he learns; (b) that his 
social and emotional development is as important as his intel- 
lectual development; (c) that the school has a responsibility to 
foster all these aspects of a child’s nature; and (d) that the 
child’s learning is influenced by social and emotional factors? 
What error in people’s reasoning about these statements does 
Dr. Brownell point out? How does he explain the misunder- 
standing between school people and lay citizens? What does he 
think can be done about it? 

4. How were you taught the three R’s? Do you remember 
how you felt about learning to read, write, and do arithmetic? 
Compare the methods by which you yourself were taught with 
the early methods Dr. Brownell describes. What two conditions 
are essential to making the three R’s useful in modern life? 

5. Give several examples of how your children learned to 
read, write, and do arithmetic. During their preschool years 
did they have experiences in looking carefully at objects, in 
talking and building up a speaking vocabulary, in looking at 
picture books, in learning to recognize such familiar words as 
hot, cold, go, stop, and names on cans and packages? What 
other prereading experiences did they have at home and when 
they first went to school? By what signs did you know that 
your children were ready to read? Similarly, what experiences 
did they have with numbers and with writing before they 
began to learn these skills systematically? What specific ex- 
periences can any family give a child in order to promote his 
readiness to learn the three R’s? 

6. Sum up what Dr. Brownell has to say about the “tre- 
mendous story I wish all parents might know.” What do you 
think should be the main goal of a truly functional curriculum? 

7. Tell about a child you know who did not learn to read 
or learned to dislike or fear reading and arithmetic. Present 
all the accurate information you have from observation and 
other sources. What seemed to be the cause o1 explanation 
for the child’s difficultv? Discuss the following case: 

Claire, fifteen years of age, was reading at the third-grade 
level, though her intelligence was more than high enough for 
success in high school work. She was charming socially and 
had gained considerable conversational ability in a cultured 
home. Her mother was concerned and impatient over Claire’s 
reading difficulty. Her older sister, who always got good grades, 
constantly made her feel very much inferior. Neither her 
mother nor her sister gave Claire any specific help in learning 
to read better; they only criticized. At school she managed 
to pick up enough information orally to “get by,’ but she 
was acutely embarrassed when called upon to read aloud. 


A study of her school history showed that after a serious 
illness she had become very much afraid of her teacher in 
one of the lower grades. It was then that her reading difficulty 
became evident, but no one gave her the individual help she 
needed until she reached the ninth grade, when she was 


referred to the high school reading clinic. The reading teacher 
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assumed that Claire had missed out on an important kind of 
reading experience in the elementary school. He started giving 
Claire reading material at her present level, helped her to 
recognize unfamiliar words and master other essential read- 
ing skills, pointed out the good progress she was making, and 
enabled her to regain self-esteem and self-confidence. 

8. Describe specific ways in which both teachers and parents 
can provide the conditions Dr. Brownell says are most essen- 
tial in learning: “to understand, rather than to memorize 
blindly” and “to put to use what they learn at the time of 
learning.” 

g. What can you do, as an individual parent and as a P.T.A. 
member, to make sure that your schools are getting “the 


active support and the full, sympathetic understanding of all 
citizens”? 


Program Suggestions 


I. Before the meeting a committee might poll the members 
for answers to such questions as these: What do you want the 
school to do for your child, for all children? Which of these 
things do you think the school is now doing well? Which do 
you think the school is now neglecting or doing poorly? 

The committee would report the results of this opinion poll, 
classifying the replies according to grade levels—preschool, 
primary, intermediate, junior high school, senior high school. 
The group would then discuss the findings. If possible invite 
a school official or school board member to the meeting, asking 
him to be ready to answer any questions about the curriculum 
that might arise. 

Il. ‘Iwo or three of the teachers in the school system might 
be invited to explain and demonstrate sound modern methods 
of teaching reading, writing, or arithmetic in the primary, 
intermediate, and high school grades. Contrast these with the 
methods used a quarter of a century ago. Following each 
demonstration there should be a short discussion of ways in 
which parents can best reinforce the work of the teacher. 

III. The meeting might open with a short panel discussion 
by high school students. If everyone understands that they are 
giving their observations and not necessarily talking about 
themselves, they will be encouraged to speak frankly and with- 
out embarrassment on these or similar questions: What reading 
and study difficulties are high school students having? What 
are the causes of these difficulties? What more could teachers 
do to help students? How could parents help? The same kind 
of questions could be asked about arithmetic and writing. One 
of the films recommended on page 34 might also be shown. 

IV. The small-group discussion method known as “Discus- 
sion 66” might be used to give all members a chance to share 
their ideas on the two conditions that parents can provide 
for effective learning. (See page 38 of the National Congress 
publication Study-Discussion Group Techniques for Parent 
Education Leaders.) 
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1. School-age Course 


Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 
“Teacher-Parent Conferences Pay Dividends” (page 22) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. What are the principal purposes of teacher-parent confer- 
ences as enumerated by Ethel Kawin? Would you add any? 
Which purposes seem to you to have been best served by the 
conferences in which you have participated? 


2. In a certain school the teachers and principal decided to 
institute teacher-parent conferences. At their staff meetings 
they drew up plans, reviewed the experiences of other schools, 
prepared some lists of do’s and don’ts, and arranged time 
schedules. What other preparatory steps would you suggest? 

3. The day arrives for Miss Houston, Donald Perry’s teacher, 
and Mrs. Perry to have their conference. Miss Houston has put 
together a folder containing Donald’s recent written work, 
some drawings, and several test papers. She has also some 
notes about things he has said, ways he has helped on class 
projects, and work on which he has asked for help. She has 
set down several questions to ask Donald’s mother, such as 
“Does he read much at home?” “Whom does he play with 
most?” “Did it worry him that he didn’t make the team?” 

Mrs. Perry has made some notes, too. Why doesn’t Donald 
ever have any arithmetic homework? What did he mean when 
he said he was improving in cooperation? Is there a chance 
that he can take industrial arts? 

Discuss what further preparation each person might have 
made for the interview. 


4. The author says that perhaps the matter of time is the 
most vexing problem of all. To whom? What are the time diffi- 
culties of teachers? Of parents? What solutions do you see? 

5. The staff of an elementary school felt hesitant about in- 
dividual teacher-parent conferences because they believed par- 
ents had too much of a feeling that they were being “called in.” 
Instead the staff held small group conferences open to any 
parents who wished to see what was being done in science, for 
example, or what health examinations were like, how hand- 
writing was judged, and so on. After a series of these group 
conferences they hoped the parents would request individual 
conferences. What values might this plan have? Limitations? 

6. What is the relationship of teacher-parent conferences to 
your school’s program of reporting pupils’ progress to parents? 
Do they take place around report card time, for instance? Do 
parents and teacher devote most of the conference to discussing 
the pupil’s report card? Do you think conferences can ade- 
quately replace report cards? Supplement them? Why or why 
note 

7. Discuss the important values, in terms of personal growth 
and mutual understanding, that can result from teacher-parent 
conferences. Sum up what children gain from them. 


Program Suggestions 


If your school now has a plan or program for teacher-parent 
conferences, possibly the group would like to discuss the way 
it works. How successful are the conferences? How do parents 
feel about preparing for them? On page 28 of Miss Kawin’s 
pamphlet, A Guide for Child-Study Groups (see “References”), 
there is a description of the buzz-session technique, which could 
be a useful way of conducting this discussion. If this technique 
is used, some one person should be prepared to summarize the 
reports from the various smaller groups. 

If your school is just getting a plan of teacher-parent con- 
ferences under way, another technique described in this same 
pamphlet might be helpful, that of dramatization (page 4o). 
A series of skits mignt show: (1) a teacher and principal dis- 
cussing what to bring out in a conference with a certain 
parent, (2) parents and their child discussing what might come 
up at the conference, (3) the actual conference, and (4) par- 
ents discussing the conference afterward. Following the drama- 
tizations, a person from the field of child guidance, parent 
education, or nursery education—someone who has made spe- 
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cial study of conference techniques—could speak briefly on how 
to make teacher-parent conferences worth while. 

In a school which has not yet started a plan of teacher. 
parent conferences but in which there is some sentiment jp 
favor of doing so, a committee made up of the teachers and 
parents might be appointed some time before the meeting jn | 
order to draw up proposals. These proposals could be pre. | 
sented to the study group either by a spokesman or by the 
committee acting as a panel, then discussed by the members. 

A film showing how the pressures that surround report card 
time can have serious results is Emotional Health (20 minute; 
sound; McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Department, 
330 West Forty-second Street, New York 18, New York). If this 
film and a discussion of it were used to open the program, the 
group leader might then ask, “What is the alternative?” This 
could lead naturally to a presentation of the idea of planned 
teacher-parent conferences. 
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lil. Adolescent Course 


Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann and Eva H. Grant 
“Youth’s Quest for Religion” (page 25) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. What might have been some of the questions that were 
“buzzing around” in Hank’s head as he and Bert talked to- 
gether on the top of Mount Tom? Does the curriculum of 
your high school offer students help in finding something 
“solid enough to hold onto”? What more do you think might 
be done to help young people discover, in Hank's words, 
“where you go for the answers’’? 

2. Among intelligent people there is a growing feeling that 
we are not emphasizing moral and spiritual values as much as 
we should in the guidance of our children. How would you 
define moral values? Spiritual values? How are they related? 
Give some examples of both. (The phrase “moral and spiritual 
values,” no matter how often we hear it used, should always 
have a deep and definite meaning for us.) In what ways is your 
P.T.A. working to help children cultivate the things of the 
spirit, to assure them a life that won't be empty and wasteful? 

3. What three basic needs, according to Ordway Tead, must 
the quest for religion satisfv? Would you add others? How do 
you think a high school student's family, church teachers, 
classroom teachers, and advisers can aid him to set forth on his 
quest prepared to satisfy these needs? When in a child’s lile 
should this kind of guidance start? What important things can 
parents do when children are young to safeguard their faith 
in years to come? 

4. What suggestions does the author give for counseling 
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young people like Hank and Bert? Why does he consider duty 
and self-fulfillment “essentially two sides of the same coin’? If 
Hank were your son, where would you want him to go for 
counsel to supplement your own? 

5. Mr. and Mrs. Patterson are religious people whose faith 
holds deep meaning for them and who have tried to demon- 
strate their faith to their children. When Jerry and Betty were 
young, they attended church with their parents and accepted 
everything they were told. Now that they are adolescents they 
have begun to question their parents about religion and have 
even gone so far as to doubt the need for regular church at- 
tendance. Mr. and Mrs. Patterson are hurt and bewildered. 
They know that it is natural for a young person to want to 
experiment with ideas, but they are afraid. What would you 
say to these parentse 

6. How do shared enjoyment in the family, patient under- 
standing, and consideration for the rights of all contribute to 
the building of enduring moral and spiritual values? 

7. There are some parents who, having grown up without 
profound spiritual convictions, nevertheless want their children 
10 possess a deeper faith than they themselves have and en- 
deavor to expose them to strong religious influences. Do you 
believe, from what you know of the way children learn, that 
the sons and daughters of these parents can develop lasting 
moral and spiritual values? 

8. How do the social changes mentioned by the author affect 
youth’s quest for religion? 

g. How and when did your own spiritual values crystallize? 
Do the replies made by each member of your group suggest 
any general principles that all parents and teachers can bear 
in mind when counseling the young person who has embarked 
on a quest for a satisfying personal religion? 


Program Suggestions 

Before the meeting one of the high school teachers might 
ask each of her students to write down, without signing his 
name, the question that perplexes him most deeply in_ his 
search for a larger meaning and purpose in life. These ques- 
tions can be brought to the study group for discussion—either 
by the group as a whole or by smaller subgroups, each taking 
up a number of questions and then reporting its opinions 
according to the usual “buzz session” technique. A brief sum- 
mary of the discussion by a clergyman or youth leader invited 
to serve as guest consultant might clarify many of the sig- 
nificant issues arising from youth's quest for religion. 

Another helpful type of program would be a panel discus- 
sion of the foregoing “Points for Study and Discussion.” The 
panel presentations would be followed, of course, by a general 
give-and-take of ideas and ‘questions on the part of the whole 
group. The presence of a “resource person’’—one whose work 
includes guiding young people in spiritual matters—would aid 
in the consideration of problems that require specialized knowl- 
edge or experience. 

An informal program could also be developed around the 
showing of one of these films, each of which deals with moral 
and ethical problems: Right or Wrong? (17 minutes, sound) 
and What Is Conscience? (10 minutes, sound), both from 
Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago, 1. 
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(Continued from page 6) 

Teachers listed the following types of programs as 
desirable: (1) drama; (2) musical shows, both classi- 
cal and light; (3) news and current events, especially 
those related to civic affairs; (4) how-to-do-it, hobby, 
and special-interest shows; (5) storytelling; (6) sci- 
ence programs; and (7) historical presentations. 

The strong emotional attitudes toward television 
shown by many adults reflect the insecurity of some 
and the aspirations of others. Much remains to be 
accomplished in the judicious use of this new me- 
dium. At present, however, parents and teachers 
should work together to make the most of current 
offerings and to plan improvement. Perhaps the 
following suggestions will prove of value in this 
effort: 

Parents might set up a family council to decide 
on the amount of time to be devoted to television 
and other pursuits. The merits of the programs could 
then be discussed. 

Parents should recognize that this problem is re- 
lated intimately to other favored activities—reading 
comic books, going to the movies, and listening to 
the radio. They should study each child’s leisure-time 
pursuits and try to help him cultivate a balanced 
program of recreation. 

Since many parents fear the effect of television on 
children’s reading, they should realize that a child 
can enjoy reading only if his reading habits are eff- 
cient. The home and the school should cooperate to 
develop these by providing good books on different 
topics and encouraging children to use the library 
to advantage. 

Finally, parents should work with other adults in 
an effort to enrich and extend the educational offer- 
ings of television. Every P.T.A. should consider this 
problem seriously and participate effectively in 
fostering improved television programs. 





Paul Witty, professor of education at Northwest- 
ern University and director of its psychoeducational 
clinic, is a leading authority in several fields—among 
them the language arts and the education of the 
gifted. Dr. Witty is an advisory editor of this maga- 
zine and a frequent contributor to its pages. 
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A GREAT deal of attention has been given to the proper use 
of education films—and rightly so. The teacher in the class- 


room, like the discussion leader at a P.T.A. meeting, 
should know how to get the most effective results from 
the visualized presentation of ideas before any group. 

There is no particular merit in using a film, even an 
educational film in the classroom, just for its own sake. Of 
course it may create interest or attract attention and thus 
stimulate thinking more than some other teaching device. 
And perhaps this is sufficient justification—if the results 
prove satisfactory. 

Let us think further. The major objective in the class- 
room is learning, but it usually happens that all students 
in a class don’t learn equally well. Sometimes most of 
them have difficulty with a certain kind of subject matter, 
and this difficulty constitutes a learning problem. A major 
responsibility of the teacher is to find out what this learn- 
ing problem is and how it can be solved. Is it a problem 
of reading skill? Is it one of inadequate preparation or 
background? Does it arise because the material being pre- 
sented is too far removed from the experience of the class? 

Once the problem has been identified or diagnosed, the 
next question is “How shall the problem be solved?” The 
answer may lie in some form of visualization. If so, the 
teacher must then decide what form, what kind of ma- 
terial should be visualized, and whether or not an educa- 
tional film is available for the purpose. 

Just any film won’t do. To get an adequate solution, the 
right one must be used. This, then, puts educational films 
in the category of problem solvers. 


THE SAME kind of thinking applies to the use of films 
for P.T.A. meetings. What is the purpose of the meeting? 
Suppose it is to familiarize the parents with the audio- 
visual program of the schools. If so, the film selected for 
this purpese may well be one showing the contribution 
films may make to learning, by clarifying or amplifying 
or supplementing some portion of the instructional ma- 
terials. Or is the purpose of the meeting to impress upon 
parents their responsibility for school support, show some 
techniques in child development, or explore some phase 
of family life relationship? Whatever the purpose, the film 
should be chosen to carry it out as well as possible. 

Members of the P.T.A., too, often encounter learning 
problems. Some of them don’t read as much as they used 
to; some never did read much. Some of them have had 
little or no training to carry their family responsibilities 
and no time or inclination to attend child development 
study groups or even lectures. But they can understand 
and enjoy a motion picture, and they will derive values 
from it if it has been selected to serve their needs. 

All this is by way of saying that films should not be 
used merely to fill up time at a P.T.A. meeting, even in 
the pursuit of creating interest. Program committees 
should analyze the problems that must be solved for their 
particular group. If the nature of these problems indicates 
that a film should be used, great care should be exercised 
in securing one that is well adapted to the situation. In 
other words, it is very important that the prescription 
meet the requirements of the diagnosis! —ROGER ALBRIGHT 
Director of Educational Services, Motion Picture 
Association of America 
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JUNIOR MATINEE 


From 8 to 12 years. 


The Stooge —Paramount. Direction, Norman Taurog. When in- 
security is widespread in a land, there is a tendency for the 
more fearful and self-centered to claim credit for the deeds of 
their associates. This not-so-typical Dean Martin and_ Jerry 
Lewis farce points up the ugliness of such actions in a sincere 
and rather touching story. Dean Martin plays the role of a 
self-absorbed singer who refuses to grant his humble stooge any 
credit for the success of their act—until his rude awakening, 
There is drinking in this film, but it is shown chiefly as a 
symptom of disturbance. Cast: Dean Martin, Jerry Lewis. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good of its type Good of its type Yes 


FAMILY 


Suitable for children if accompanied by adults. 


Against All Flags — Universal-International. Direction, George 
Sherman. A blood-and-thunder pirate tale, filmed in magnifi- 
cent technicolor but ridiculously hackneyed in plot. The ac- 
tion takes place in the year 1700 and concerns the efforts of a 
British naval officer to destroy the pirate stronghold on the 
Island of Madagascar. Violence is incessant and glorified. For 
children the effect may be modified by the fact that this is a 
fairy tale having no immediate connection with everyday life. 
Although acting rand dialogue are generally mediocre, the color 
is elorious, and the lavish costumes provide a_ continuous 
pageant. Cast: Errol Flynn, Maureen O'Hara, Mildred Natwick. 
Family 12-15 8-12 
Poor Poor Poor 


Because of You—Universal-International. Direction, Joseph Pev- 
ney. The trials and tribulations common to soap opera are 
given a dignified setting in this well-acted and well-directed 
melodrama. A wife who was once a “gun moll” and innocent 
ex-convict struggles to keep her past from the husband she 
loves. When he discovers the truth he indignantly throws her 
out and deprives her of her child. The morals are clearly 
stated—the error in not being completely honest in human 
relations and the harm that a broken home can do to a child. 
Humor is at a minimum, and there will undoubtedly be 


lumps in the throats of Loretta Young fans. Cast: Loretta 
Young, Jeff Chandler. 
Family 12-15 §-12 


Matter of taste Matter of taste Of little interest 


Desperadoes’ Outpost— Republic. Direction, Philip Ford, A rou- 
tine Rocky Lane western in which the hero, a U.S. inspector, 
pretends to be a stage-coach driver in order to investigate the 
disruption of the mail service around El Mirado, California, 
during the Spanish-American War. Cast: Allan Lane, Roy 
Barcroft. 
Family 
Western fans 


12-15 8-12 
Western fans Yes 


it Grows on Trees—Universal-International. Direction, Arthur 
Lubin. An entertaining fantasy about a family, harassed by a 
meager budget, that starts finding mysterious five- and ten- 
dollar bills in the house and about the yard. When the wife 
discovers that two trees she had purchased in a moment of 
reckless expenditure are bearing this strange fruit, she sets in 
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In It Grows on Trees Father (Dean Jagger) delivers a lecture on 
family finances to his older daughter (Joan Evans), his wife (Irene 
Dunne), and his two younger children (Sandy Descher and Dee 
Pollock). 


motion a hilarious chain of events ultimately involving mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and the financial structure of the govern- 
ment itself. The daydream theme is well handled. The direc- 
tion is smooth, the dialogue amusing, the action sustained. 
Dean Jagger gives a likable characterization of a husband who, 
played less competently, might easily become irritating and 
self-righteous. Irene Dunne is too exquisitely dressed to be 
completely convincing as the mother in a home where lack of 
money is the keynote. Cast: Irene Dunne, Dean Jagger, Joan 
Evans. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Entertaining Yes Yes 


My Pal Gus—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Robert Parrish. The 
love of an outwardly hard-boiled businessman for his lively, 
pugnacious little son is tenderly revealed in this story of a 
father’s child-rearing problems. When nurses give way to 
nursery school, an attractive young teacher asks the father to 
participate in the school program one day a month as the 
other parents do. He agrees reluctantly, for he finds it hard to 
realize that his child requires love and companionship rather 
than luxuries. Ultimately, with the teacher’s guidance, he de- 
velops a new relationship with his son. Richard Widmark 
plays the diamond-in-the-rough father with sincerity, and 
George Winslow is captivating as the small boy. Cast: Richard 
Widmark, George Winslow, Joanne Dru. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good Good Yes 


Plymouth Story—MGM. Direction, Clarence Brown. This beau- 
tifully photographed film of the voyage of the Mayflower is 
not so much the story of the men and women who braved 
perils to achieve freedom as it is that of the lonely, lusty cap- 
tain who was paid to sail them to the New World. Nor is the 
climax the ultimate success of the settlers after great hard- 
ship, but the transformation of the man’s character. Settings 
on the Mayflower are of absorbing interest. The terrible storm 
at sea, when the passengers are shunted violently from side 
to side in a living space that quickly becomes a shambles, is 
tensely realistic. Priscilla, John Alden, Miles Standish, the 
Winslows, and the Bradfords are all respectfully presented. 
The acting is generally above average. Cast: Spencer Tracy, 
Gene Tierney, Van Johnson, Leo Genn, Lloyd Bridges. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good Good Yes 


The Prisoner of Zenda—MGM. Direction, Richard Thorpe. A col- 
orful and spectacular, if rather serious, presentation of the 
popular old romance about ‘a commoner whe masqueraded as 
a king. James Mason, as Rupert of Hentzau, endows his role of 
villain with the polished mockery required to give lightness to 
such make-believe. On the other hand, Stewart Granger and 
Deborah Kerr, personally attractive young people, contribute 
such earnest, literal characterizations that their very sincerity 
makes the story seem hollow. The technicolor is lovely in many 
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scenes of courtly pageantry. Cast: Stewart Granger, Deborah 
Kerr, James Mason. 
Family 12-15 


8-12 
Good of its kind Yes 


Yes 


Tropic Zone—Paramount. Direction, Lewis R. Foster. Banana 
plantations on a Caribbean island form a colorful background 
for romance and skulduggery. A greedy plantation owner plots 
to gain control of all the property on the island but is foiled 
by an American adventurer and a pretty plantation owner. A 
race with time, in which the banana owners pack their wares 
in every kind of broken-down vehicle and natives balance huge 
bunches upon their heads, in a rush to get their fruit to the 
docks, is a colorful, amusing touch. Cast: Ronald Reagan, 
Rhonda Fleming. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Fair Fair Yes 


The Wac from Walla Walla—Republic. Direction, William Wit- 
ney. A slow-starting slapstick farce that gains impetus and ends 
in an unusual chase. Judy Canova is the fourth-generation 
daughter of a long line of army heroes, who joins the Wac 
to carry on the fighting tradition of her family. Background 
music and Miss Canova’s production numbers are good. Cast: 
Judy Canova, Stephen Dunne. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Fair of its type . Yes Yes 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Apache War Smoke—MGM. Direction, Harold Kress. Once 
again the Apaches ride to the attack when a white “blood 
brother” betrays them. Because there is considerable violence 
and because the film plays up the bandit’s human qualities 
rather than the hero’s bravery, it is unsuitable for children. 
Cast: Gilbert Roland, Glenda Farrell, Robert Horton. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Western fans 


Western fans Poor 


The Black Castle—Universal-International. Direction, Nathan 
Juran. A depressing horror melodrama, seemingly inspired by 
the more sensational incidents found in the old Boris Karloff 
and Lon Chaney films. There is the same gloomy castle, re- 
plete with torture dungeons, crocodile pits, and coffins, and 
a plot that attempts to make plausible a series of sadistic 
deeds. Cast: Richard Greene, Paula Corday, Boris Karloff, Lon 
Chaney, Jr. 

Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Mediocre 


Mediocre Poor 


Bloodhounds of Broadway—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Har- 
mon Jones. Every Damon Runyon story is a kind of Broad- 
way comedy of manners. Though the characters may be weak 
and shifty, with a highly eccentric sense of values, they live 
in a world of their own and leave us with a warm sense of 
the essential goodness of human nature. This well-acted film 
includes bits of musical comedy, a lively exposé of a numbers 
syndicate, some dramatic conflicts in philosophies, and a pair 
of appealing, well-leashed bloodhounds. Cast: Mitzi Gaynor, 
Scott Brady, Mitzi Green. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good of its type Good of its type Yes 


The Captive Women—RKO. Direction, Stuart Gilmore. The dig- 
nity of the United Nations is exploited in the opening scenes 
of this film in an attempt to add realism to the rankest of 
melodrama. The tale deals with the supposed results of the 
atomic bombing of New York in 2,000 A.p. A thousand years 
later the descendants of the survivors—brutal, disfigured, devil- 
worshiping people—are living primitively among the ruins. 
The frequent use of quotations from Scripture is out of place 
in this shoddy, sensational thriller. Cast: Robert Clarke, Mar- 
garet Field. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
No No No 


Forbidden Games—Times Film Corporation. Direction, René 
Clément. A strange, sensitively acted episode in the lives of 
two small children in wartime France. A little girl whose 
parents have been killed by bombs clings to her dead dog 
as she finds refuge at a neighboring farm. She and the young 
son of the family bury the dog in a deserted mill. Then they 
begin collecting other dead animals to bury near by. When 
she discovers that human graves all have crosses the little 
girl insists upon having them for her animals. A subject 
that would be morbid with any other treatment possesses a 
kind of dramatic rightness as it emphasizes how commonplace 
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are human tragedies in time of war. The children act with 
simplicity and naturalness; their relationship is tender and 
appealing. Bit parts are colorful and extremely well done. 
The clarity of presentation makes titles in this poignant 


French film seem scarcely necessary. Cast: Brigitte Fossey, 
Georges Poujouly. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Excellent No 
of its type of its type 


Invasion U.S.A.—Columbia. Direction, Alfred E. Green. Terrify- 
ing and sensational is this story of the invasion and partial 
destruction of the United States. A group of merrymakers at 
a New York bar are hypnotized by a bystander, indignant at 
their indifference, to show what he believes will be the awful 
results of their attitude. California and New York are shown 
being A-bombed and invaded. Then each member of the 
group at the bar sees himself being killed. Some audiences, 
the previewers feel, may resent the general helplessness por- 
trayed by the film, in view of our extensive military training 
and equipment. Others may feel that the dangers are so great 
there is not much point in trying to do anything. Character- 
izations are synthetic; the action, for all its violence, static 
in effect. Keep the children away! (A similar propaganda 
film, a twenty-minute United Nations documentary called 
This Is Your Challenge, the previewers believe will be much 
more effective because the subject is treated positively.) Cast: 
Gerald Mohr, Peggie Castle. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Very poor No 


Limelight— United Artists. Direction, Charles Chaplin. The rich 
glow of Chaplin’s mature genius suffuses his classic theme. 
Here as always the little man is buffeted by fate but comes 
up smiling. To be sure, the present-day clown has dofled 
his costume. He also speaks—in a soft and cultivated voice. 
Most important of all, however, is the fact that he is old 
and, despite brief moments of happiness, very sad. In saving 
the life of a young ballerina and encouraging her to achieve 
her dreams, an aging music-hall comedian is given the oppor- 
tunity to affirm a hard-won philosophy. “Life is good,” he 
says, “and is its own reason for being.” He also adds the re- 
nunciation theme: “Age must move aside for youth and thus 
perpetuate the endless cycle.” Many facets of Chaplin’s genius 
are revealed in his directing, script-writing, musical composi- 
tion, and choreography. Interwoven in the story are some 
brilliant farcical interludes, as when Chaplin and _ Bustei 
Keaton contribute a matchless sequence. Claire Bloom is a 
lovely heroine, and André Eglevsky and Melissa -Hayden dance 
superbly. The production as a whole is sensitive and deeply 
moving, an unusual event. Cast: Charlie Chaplin, Claire 
Bloom, Sydney Chaplin, Buster Keaton. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Excellent Yes 


The Lusty Men—RKO. Direction, Nicholas Ray. The seamy side 
of rodeo is emphasized in this smoothly plotted drama of a 
simple cowhand who becomes a professional performer, aided 
by a former champion of the circuit. There are exciting 
scenes of bucking broncos, calf roping, and the riding of 
brahma bulls. Camera work is exceptionally fine. Cast: Susan 
Hayward, Robert Mitchum, Arthur Kennedy. 

{dults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Fair Yes 


Night Without Sleep—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Roy Baker. 
[his picture completely switches the “whodunit” formula. 
Ihe audience, instead of attempting to guess the identity 
of the killer, joins with a potential murderer on a_ search 
to discover whether or not he did kill and, if so, whom. 
Suspense builds up around the persons of three women in 
the hero’s life. All three will be menaced by his murderous 
tendencies if, according to his psychiatrist, he should “black 
out” after drinking too much. The technical features of this 
melodrama carry their weight—good music, attractive sets, 
lovely clothes—but the shallow treatment of the theme does 
not. Cast: Linda Darnell, Gary Merrill. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Poor No 


Springfield Rifle—Warner Brothers. Direction, André de Toth. 
\ Civil War western deals with the difficulties of Union 
forces in transporting herds of horses, also with the beginnings 
of the Army’s counterespionage, and only incidentally with 
the Springfield rifle. Like many melodramas with a historical 
background, this one has some interesting and informative 
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moments, but also like many such melodramas, which seem 
to be directed toward the immature minds of all ages, it has 
a great deal of violence. Cast: Gary Cooper, Phyllis Thaxter, 
Paul Kelly. 

Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Fair Fair 


Yes 


The Steel Trap—2oth Century-Fox. Direction, Andrew Stone. 
This suspense-filled thriller is successful in keeping audiences 
on the edge of their seats but less successful in character mo- 
tivation, plausibility, and the ethics of the final solution, 
An assistant bank manager suddenly succumbs to what the 
picture suggests must have been ever-present temptation— 
the theft of a million dollars. When his wife leaves him he 
realizes the enormous consequences of his crime, and his ef. 
forts to return the money before the theft is discovered pro. 
vide a final series of nerve-wracking sequences. The theme 
is clearly stated—that money is useless without the things 
that make man’s existence meaningful: honor, love, com- 
panionship, and respect. Cast: Joseph Cotten, Teresa Wright, 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Good thriller Good thriller 


Possibly 


The Thief—United Artists. Direction, Russell Rouse. A powerful 
study of a guilt-ridden traitor in an unusual spy thriller pro. 
duced without the use of the human voice. We seem at times to 
be projected into the very mind of the nuclear physicist who 
looks out on an empty, terror-filled world in which only the 
growing enormity of his misdeeds has significance. (We never 
know, however, what inner conflict led him to commit them, 
From the first sound of the foreign agent’s signal—three 
rings of the telephone bell—until the murderous climax ato 
the Empire State Building, suspense rises steadily. Ray Mil 
land does a superb piece of acting as he shows the scientist's 
demoralization, despair, and finally his terrible grief. Martin 
Gobel as the foreign agent is excellent. Cast: Ray Milland, 
Martin Gobel, Rita Gam. 
Adults 

Good 


15-18 12-15, 


Good Yes 


Thunder in the East—Paramount. Direction, Charles Vidor. A 
star cast gives prestige to a sensational, contused melodrama 
laid in India. The story highlights the spiritual qualities of 
a Gandhi-like leader and also relates the unpleasant adven- 
tures of a brash American hero who is out to sell ammunition 
to the highest bidder. Charles Boyer gives a_ sensitive per- 
formance as the courageous Indian whose way of life is based 
on the belief that violence can be met with patience, hope, 
and understanding. ‘The abrupt ending, in which he succumbs 
suddenly to the idea that violence must be met with violence 
and fires on his own people, is shocking. Cast: Alan Ladd, 
Charles Boyer, Deborah Kerr, Catherine Calvert. 


Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Good for discussion No 
with competent 
leader 


Toughest Man in Arizona —Republic. Direction, R. G. Spring- 
steen. Vaughn Monroe lends his pleasant singing voice to a 
routine western that includes an Indian massacre, stage-coach 
robbery, a fearless U.S. deputy marshal and the customary 
romance. Too violent and brutal for children. Cast: Vaughn 
Monroe, Joan Leslie. 
Adults 


15-18 12-15 
Western fans 


Western fans Poor 


Tropical Heat Wave—Republic. Direction, R. G. Springsteen. 
Fstelita, who has become the typical Latin spitfire, flounces 
with the same hip-swinging vivacity through this farcical 
gangster comedy. As a Cuban singer, she is brought to New 
York to star in a night club and meets a professor interested 


in psychiatric case histories of criminals. Cast:  Estelita 
Rodriguez, Robert Hutton. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Fair Possibly 


Voodoo Tiger—Columbia. Direction, Spencer G. Bennet. To 
those who are familiar with the fantastic comic-strip episodes 
of Jungle Jim this picture will come as a painful matter of 
course. To others the lurid jungle episodes, including human 
sacrifices practiced by head hunters, vicious animal fights, and 
a struggle over buried treasure, will seem violent and in 
credibly sensational nonsense. Cast: Johnny Weismuller, Jeanne 
Deanne. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor Poor 
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(Continued from page 24) 
Here are some figures from two recent evaluations in 
schools that have set up teacher-parent conferences 
on an experimental basis: 

In the public schools of Rock Island, Illinois, 4” 
teachers volunteered last year to hold individual con- 
ferences with the parents of their pupils, and 1,348 
such conferences were held. A questionnaire asking 
parents to evaluate them was sent out at the close of 
the school year. Of the 801 parents who returned the 
questionnaire, 795 wished to continue the confer- 
ences. Of the 47 teachers, 46 found the conferences 
valuable. Thirty parents asked that confere: ces be 
held more often. 

In Rockford, Hlinois, the Welsh elementary school 
was one of the pioneers in trying out teacher-parent 
conferences. Year before last a careful evaluation- 
questionnaire, prepared by a committee of three 
teachers, two parents, and the principal of the school, 
was sent to parents who had participated in such 
conferences that year. Of 200 replies received, 181 
were favorable to the conference plan. Such favor- 
able reactions naturally lead to the extension of a 
program. Last year more than a dozen schools in 
Rockford worked cooperatively with parents in estab- 
lishing their own programs of planned _teacher- 
parent conferences. 


Specific Gains 

What are some of the outstanding benefits of these 
conferences? What dividends do they yield? They are 
too numerous to list here, but here are a few selected 
from evaluations made by parents and teachers: 

“Deepened my understanding of my child.” 

“Helped me to understand the school’s program.” 

“Gave me more helpful information than report 
cards.” 

“Opportunity to know the teacher; freedom to ask 
questions and discuss problems with her.” 

“Obtained information as to how to help my child 
at home, not only with schoolwork but with getting 
along in the family.” 

“Opportunity to get another’s viewpoint on my 
child, to know my child as teacher sees him.” 


“Gives the teacher an understanding of the home 
life of a child.” 


These, then, are the dividends. Big ones, aren’t they? 





Ethel Kawin, lecturer in education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, serves the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers as its parent education consultant 
for the Middle Western region. She is also director of 
pilot projects for such important organizations as the 
Illinois Association fon Supervision and Curriculum 


Development and the Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Junior Matinee 


Bonzo Goes to College—Children, entertaining; adults and young people, yes. 
Fearless Fagan— Excellent for all ages. 
Jumping Jacks— Excellent for all ages. 


Wagon Team— Young children, fair; older children, young people, and adults, 
western fans. 


Family 


The Amazing Monsieur Fabre— Young children, good if interpreted; older children, 
young people, and adults, excellent. 


Because You're Mine—Young children, yes; older children, young people, and 
adults, fair. 


The Blazing Forest—Good for all ages. 

The Canadian Rockies— Mediocre for all ages. 

The Crimson Pirate—F air for all ages. 

Dreamboat— Young children, possibly; older children, young people, and adults, 
fair. 

Everything | Have Is Yours—Good for all ages. 


Island Rescue— Young children, yes; older children, good; adults and young people, 
excellent. 


Ivanhoe— Young children, good; older children, excellent; adults and young 
people, good. 
Just For You-—Good for all ages. 
The Kid from Broken Gun—Poor for all ages. 
Les Miserables— Young children, good if interpreted; older children, young people, j 
and adults, excellent. 
The Magic Box—Good for all ages. 
The Merry Widow— Young children, possibly; older children, young people, and 
adults, good. q 
The Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima—Young children, yes; older children, good; | 
adults and young people, inspiring. 
Old Okiahome Plains—Young children, yes; older children, young people, and q 
adults, Rex Allen fans. 1 
The Quiet Man—Good for all ages. 
The Rose Bow! Story—Young children, yes; older children, young people, and 
adults, fair. 
The Savage— Young children, yes; older children, young people, and adults, fair. 
Son of Paleface— Young children, possibly; older children, yes; adults and young 
people, Bob Hope fans. 
The Story of Will Rogers—Good for all ages. 
Under the Red Sea— Good for all ages. 
Untamed Frontier— Young children, poor; older children, yes; adults and young 
people, western fans. 
Washington Story—Good for all ages. 
at Charley ?— Young children, fair; older children, young people, and adults, 
good. 
Willie and Joe Back at the Front—Good for all ages. 


Adults and Young People 


Actors and Sin—Children, no; adults and young people, matter of taste. 

Affair in Trinidad— Children, no; adults and young people, poor. 

Assignment Paris—Children, no; young people, fair; adults, exciting spy film. 

Big Jim McLain—Children, no; adults and young people, poor. 

The Big Sky— Young children, no; older children, good; adults and young people, 
excellent of its type. 

Clash by Night—Children, no; adults and young people, poor. 

Cloudburst— Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

The Devil Makes Three—Children, no; adults and young people, matter of taste. 

Don't Bother To Knock—Children, mature; adults and young people, fair. 

Eight Iron Men—Children, tense; adults and young people, excellent of its kind. 

The Fourposter—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, good. 

The Golden Hawk—Children, no; adults and young people, poor. 

The Happy Time—Children, poor; adults and young people, mediocre. 

High Noon—Children, poor; young people, good of its kind; adults, excellent. 

Horizon's West— Poor for all ages. 

The Hour of Thirteen— Children, yes; adults and young people, good of its kind. 

Hurricane Smith—Children, no; adults and young people, poor. 

Last Train from Bombay—Children, no; adults and young people, poor. 

Lure of the Wilderness—Children and young people, tense; adults, fair. 

Monkey Business— Children, possibly; adults and young people, matter of taste. 

My Man and |—Children, mature; adults and young people, good. 

O. Henry's Full House—Children, yes; adults and young people, fair. 

One Minute to Zero—Children, no; young people, yes; adults, fair. 

Outcast of the Islands—Children, no; young people, fair; adults, interesting. 

Park Row—Children, poor; adults and young people, fair. 

Pat and Mike—Children yes; adults and young people, good. 

The Promoter—Children, yes; young people, good; adults, very good. 

The Raider—Poor for all ages. 

The Ring—Fair for all ages. 

The Snows of Kilimanjaro—Children, no; adults and young people, fair. 

Somebody Loves Me—Children, possibly; young people, yes; adults, matter of 
taste. 

Something for the Birds—Children and young people, yes; adults, good of its kind. 

Strange Fascination—Children, no; adults and young people, poor. 

The Stranger In Between— Children, tense; adults and young people, good. 

Sudden Fear—Children, tense; young people, yes; adults, good thriller. 

The Turning Point —Children, possibly; adults and young people, good of its type 

The Way of a Gaucho—Children, yes; adults and young people, good of its type. 

What Price Glory?—Children, no; adults and young people, fair. 

The Wild Heort—Children, no; adults and young people, fair. 

You for Me— Poor for all ages. 
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Poetry Lane 


Believer 


For a little girl who walked with four- 

Leaf clovers in her sandals, 

And wished upon each birthday cake 

When she blew out its candles, 

And knew the moon first seen from over 

Her left shoulder meant luck, 

And vowed a curious power lay 

In the wishbone of a duck, 

And found good omens in it when 

A black cat came to visit, 

And picked up pins, sensing the harm 

Of leaving them—oh, is it 

So curious she always knew, 

Though summer suns above her 

And winter snows were many and long, 

That you must come, and love her? 
—ELAINE V. EMANS 


Weather 


I like weather 
that rolls the wind into a shout, 
then rolls it out. 
I like weather that will 
rumble kegs back under a hill. 
I like weather that shoulders fog, 
that monster-child, all mouth and hunger: 
I like weather that rinses these: 
a green community of trees, 
a clover, a daisy, a buttercup, 
and children’s faces, looking up. 
I like kitten weather, 
padding about, frisking about... 
the wonder, the very wonder 
of kitten weather, fast asleep, 
the tip of its tail curled under. 
—PEARL LUNT ROBINSON 
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New England Stone Walls 


Up and down the hills, dark through the woods, 
Dark through the sun, New England’s stone walls 
Never wholly hidden by summer’s leaves, 
Never quite obliterate with snow, 

They mark the boundaries of cows and men 
And clover gone a century ago. 


These are the stark and stone anatomies 

Of bygone gods, gray Providence, hard Thrift; 
Every stone here is an altar stone; 

Each weathered stone here someone had to lift. 
These are gods’ vertebrae that wintry Time, 
For all his puissances, could never shift. 


Here are no stones but legions of tough boys 
Who sweated from cold sun-up to cold dew 
Carrying seeds of mountains from the steep 
Acres where the corn and apples grew; 
These are monuments of tired boys 

Who learned life was so many chores to do. 


These are memorials of many men 

Whose brains were in their hands and knew 
stone 

Fitted the one stone in a thousand there, 

And raised a wall strong as if it had grown; 

These are wise, bronze, broken hands that knew ~ 

The laws by which mountains and stars are sown, — 


These stone walls are witnesses that man 
Can correct the carelessness of frost; 
In spite of all inert and ruinous things, 
This land with lovely lines of life is crossed. 
Though the woods have taken back the farms, 
The religion of hard labor is not lost. 

—Roserr P. TristRAM COFFIN 


Little Boys at the Five o’ Clock Dancing 


They go in cravatted and terribly neat 

And concentrate grimly on governing their feet, 

They come out all higgledy, tearing off ties, 

With dinner and deviltry bright in their eyes. 
—VIRGINIA BRASIER 
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